Learn  How  to  Talk 

And  You’ll  Make  Your  Way! 

Develop  your  speech.  It  is  your  most  valuable  asset. 
Unless  you  can  talk  effectively,  your  ideas,  your  brains,  your 
ambition  are  as  useless  as  sold  upon  a  desert  island.  It's  the  impression 
that  you  make  upon  men  that  counts— and  shows  in  the  salary  check. 

As  long  as  you  labor  under  the  handicap  of  a  timid  approach, 
an  apologetic  manner  and  an  unconvincing  mode  of  speech,  you  will 
il  to  reap  the  benefit  of  your  natural  talents.  If  yon  want  to  cash  in 
on  your  ability,  you  must  learn  the  secret  of  selling  it  to  others. 
Acquire  the  power  to  command  attention  and  respect  for  what 
you  say.  Hugh  Chalmers,  Prank  A.  Vanderlip  and  many  men 
of  wealth  and  prominence  owe  their  commanding  positions  to 
"ie  power  of  putting  their  ideas  across  through  the  force  of 
heir  speech  and  personalities.  Learn  to  speak  effectively 

nd  convincingly— to  push  your  ideas  through  by  tlic  " - 

>f  your  personality.  Then  you  will  make  your  mark. 

— ople  will  recognize  you. 

This  Course  Will  Help 
You  Find  Yourself 

course  iti  Effective  Speaking  and 
Mental  Development  is  built  for  the 
is  to  achieve  success— 
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JF  YOU  ARE  A  GOOD  TALKER 
and  have  many  acquaintances  and 
friends,  and  would  like  to  turn  your 
spare  time  into  money,  and  have  $25. 00 
to  start  you  out,  you  will  be  interested 
in  our  proposition. 


THE  BLACK  CAT,  Salem,  Mass. 


A  Five  by  Seven  Talk  With  the  Editor 


To  Readers: 

It  is  admitted  The  Black  Cat  is  not  a  big  magazine  in  the  matter 
of  pages.  Quality  estimated  upon  that  basis  would  create  a  false  standard. 

The  Black  Cat  is  big  in  another  way,  big  because  it  specializes  in 
the  short  story  instead  of  concentrating  its  essence  in  a  novelette  and 
achieving  nothing  more  than  neutral  tints  with  the  remainder  of  its 
contents.  i 

It  is  the  original  short  story  magazine.  Each  number  contains  not 
one  but  nine  complete  stories — stories  that  have  zip  and  zest,  piquancy 
and  punch  and  leave  a  pleasant  afterglow. 

The  average  reader  doesn’t  have  the  time  to  read  long  stories,  stories 
that  run  to  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  words-  Then  again,  few  stories 
have  the  strength  of  plot  and  characterization  which  will  warrant  such 
length.  In  that  respect  The  Black  Cat  story  has  the  advantage.  It 
gives  more  satisfaction  because  it  concentrates.  That  is  why  The  Black 
Cat  eschews  the  novelette,  thinly  vamped  with  vapid,  tasteless  stories 
which  generally  feature  double  entente. 

In  the  final  analysis,  The  Black  Cat  has  just  the  size  and  strength  of 
a  demi  tasse.  It  is  just  the  magazine  for  the  commuter,  making  at  the 
same  time  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  commuter’s  family.  It  is  the  demi 
tasse  of  the  all-fiction  magazines. 

The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  opinions  of  Black  Cat 
readers.  Write  and  tell  him  what  stories  and  what  authors  you  like  and 
why  you  like  them-  Tell  him  what  kind  of  stories  you  would  like  to 
see  in  The  Black  Cat.  And  if  you  have  a  story  in  your  system  that 
you  think  you  could  write  don’t  hesitate  to  try.  The  editor  -welcomes 
stories  from  unknown  writers. 

To  Writers: 

The  Black  Cat  wants  stories  averaging  from  2,000  to  3,500  words., 
stories  that  are  spicy,  with  a  style  that  is  light  rather  than  ponderous. 

You  may  get  an  accurate  idea  of  The  Black  Cat  type  of  story  by 
reading  The  Thriller,  a  magazine  containing  thirty-six  complete  stories, 
now  on  all  News  Stands-  Here  are  some  of  the  titles:  “Quilligan  and 
the  Magic  Coin,”  ‘‘Told  in  Minor,”  “The  Roundabout  Road,”  “The 
Rattler,”  “Jilting  Parmelia,”  “Tea— With  a  Wink,”  “John  Jones’s 
Dollar,”  “The  Backsliding  of  Unc’  Bad-Eye  Johnson.” 


THE  TRAP 


BY  WILSON  CLAY  MISSIMER 


A  detective  tries  to  "frame” 
legitimately. 

iCOLE  CHATAINE 
walked  into  Doctor 
I  Stacey’s  consulting 
|  room. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Cha- 
j  taine,  we  meet 
again,”  Doctor  Sta¬ 
cey  smiled,  holding  out  his  hand.  “I 
hope  your  mission  is  more  pleasant 
than  the  last  in  which  we  met.” 

Chatair.e  raised  his  piercing  black 
eyes  and  Smiled.  “Far  more  pleasant,” 
he  said.  He  sat  down.  “I  have  come, 
Doctor,  to  ask  your  aid.” 

“Indeed.”  Stacey  watched  him 


sharply. 

“Doctor,  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Mohaning  Club?”  Chataine  began. 
Doctor  Stacey  nodded. 

“Do  you  know  Rogers  H.  Harrison, 
the  millionaire?” 

“I  do.” 


“Then  you  can  help  me.  Every 
Saturday  evening  Rogers  H.  Harrison 
spends  his  time  at  the  club — usually 
gets  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  By  one  o’clock  he  is  generally 
in  such  a  condition  that  he  has  to  be 
taken  home.  Will  you,  Doctor,  as  a 
favor  to  me,  be  at  the  Mohaning  Club 
Saturday  evening  and  will  you,  please, 
escort  Rogers  H.  Harrison  not  home, 
but  to  these  apartments  of  yours 
where  I  will  be  waiting  for  you.” 

Doctor  Stacey’s  brows  lowered  and 
his  eyes  for  a  second  seemed  to  bore 
through  the  detective.  Chataine  went 
'-on.  “When  we  have  Mr.  Harrison 


a  crook,  vuhom  he  cannot  convict 

here,  you  can  take  his  keys,  Doctor, 
and  perform  another  little  favor  for 
me.”  Chataine  rubbed  his  hands  to¬ 
gether, craftily.  “A  certain  woman  in 
this  city,  some  years  ago,  carried  on 
an  indiscreet  flirtation  with  this  man, 
Harrison.  She  wrote  him  some  letters 
and  now  wrants  them  back.  These 
letters  are  kept  in  Harrison’s  own 
room,  on  the  second  floor  of  his  man¬ 
sion  and  are  secreted  in  a  desk  there. 
Now,  Doctor,  you  ■  can  aid  me  im¬ 
mensely.  Take  Harrison’s  latch  key, 
let  yourself  into  his  house,  go  to  his 
room  and  bring  me  those  letters.  They 
are  in  a  packet,  written  on  blue  paper. 
Apprehension  is  very  unlikely.  Harri¬ 
son’s  wife  and  daughters  are  abroad 
and  the  house  is  nearly  depleted  of 
servants.  The  thing’s  dead  easy.  For 
your  trouble  I  will  pay  you  a  thousand 
dollars — a  portion  of  the  amount  I 
am  to  receive  for  rendering  this  ser¬ 
vice  to  this  lady.” 

“But  why,  Chataine — ”  Doctor  Sta¬ 
cey  began  and  then  stopped  suddenly. 
His  brows  came  together  in  a  straight 
line.  He  began  drumming  on  his  desk 
with  his  fingers. 

His  expression  at  that  moment  was 
a  study.  It  may  have  told  everything 
or  nothing.  Certainly  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  smile  played  about  his 
thin  lips.  Twice  he  flashed  his  hand¬ 
some  eyes  upon  Chataine  as  though  he 
might  have  represented  some  enigma. 

“All  of  which.  Chataine,  is  rather 
queer,  is  it  not?” 
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“Granted,  my  dear  Doctor,”  Cha- 
taine  smiled.  “Yet  the  service  you 
may  render  will  be  stupendous.” 

“No  doubt.  I’ll  think  it  over,  Cha- 
taine.  Entering  other  men’s  houses 
at  dead  of  night  is  not  in  my  line.  I 
am  a  physician.  Just  why,  Chataine, 
do  you  come  to  me  for  this — ah — 
service  ?” 

“First,  because  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Mohaning  Club;  second,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  a  physician  and  as  such 
are  capable  of  administering  some 
potion  to  Harrison  when  you  get  him 
here  that  will  insure  his  total  uncon¬ 
sciousness  as  long  as  we  may  desire  it.” 

“Very  good.  And  the  letters  are—” 

“In  HarrisonVsleeping  apartments, 
second  floor,  the  front  room  on  the 
right  of  the  hall.  I  /will  procure  a 
flash  for  you — and  say,  a  pistol — in 
case  something  goes  wrong  you  could 
bluff  your  way  out.  Eh,  what  do  you 
say  ?” 

Stacey  mused.  Inwardly,  he  waS 
both  laughing  and  boiling.  Outwardly, 
he  was  calm  and  cool. 

“The  desk  may  be  locked.” 

“In  which  case  you  open  it.  Re¬ 
member,  you  will  have  Mr.  Harrison’s 
bunch  of  keys.” 

“To  be  sure ;  I  quite  forgot,”  Stacey 
smiled.  He  frowned  and  appeared  to 
be  thinking  over  some  new  turn. 

“By  the  way,  Chataine,  could  not  a 
servant  do  this  little  trick  for  you? 
They  can  be  bribed  to  do  almost  any¬ 
thing.”  / 

“Servants  talk,  Doctor.  Here  we 
must  have  the  utmost  secrecy.” 

“Quite  true.  While  I  am  orr'  my 
mission  to  the  house,  you  will  stay 
here  with  Harrison — is  that  the 
scheme  ?” 


“Exactly.  He  may  come  to — your 
man  may  discover  him — a  hundred  in¬ 
cidents  could  occur.” 

“Quite  true,”  the  doctor  acquiesced. 
“So  the  game  is,  I  am  to  go  to  the 
Mohaning  Club,  attach  myself  to  the 
crowd  which  Mr.  Harrison  is  patro¬ 
nizing  and  when  he  gets  heavily  intoxi¬ 
cated  I  am  to  offer  my  services  to  him 
as  an  escort  and  take  him  here — in¬ 
stead  of  to  his  house.  That  right?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then  I  am  to  leave  him  here  with 
you,  take  his  keys,  repair  to  his  man¬ 
sion,  get  the  letters  and  return  to 
you” 

“And  both  of  us  will  conduct  Mr. 
Harrison  home  and  put  him  into  his 
house.  Yes,  sir.” 

“I  see.  Chataine,  as  a  favor  to  you. 
I’ll  do  it.  It  smacks  of  adventure.” 
They  shook  hands  and  consumed  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  discussing  details. 

When  Chataine  had  gone  and  Doc¬ 
tor  Stacey  was  once  more  alone,  he  sat 
down  at  his  desk  and  laughed. 

“What  a  great  brainless  fool  Cha¬ 
taine  is,”  he  mused.  “My  dear  Doctor 
Stacey,”  he  continued,  addressing  him¬ 
self,  “do  you  see  the  trap?  Ecole 
Chataine,  French  criminologist,  has 
traced  my  career.  He  knows  I  am  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  preying  upon 
the  fraudulent  rich,  who  has  been  re¬ 
lieving  them  of  their  superfluous 
wealth  in  the  way  of  jewels ;  he  is  sure 
— he  knows,  but  he  lacks  that  one  all- 
important  thing,  evidence.  So  he  pre¬ 
pares  a  trap  for  me.  At  the  Harrison 
mansion  I  will  be  apprehended  in  the 
act  of  searching  the  millionaire’s  desk 
and  I  will  be  taken  into  custody  and 
imprisoned.  Thus,  without  evidence 
from  my  former  career,  he  incarcer- 
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ates  me.  Clever, — clever,  but  weak, 
damnably  weak.  Why  Chataine,  you 
brainless  fool,  can’t  you  see  the  paper 
walls  in  your  plan?  When  I  bring 
Mr.  Rogers  H.  Harrison  here,  why 
should  I  repair  to  Harrison’s  house 
anil  get  the  letters  ?  Why  cannot  you, 
Chataine,  go?  There,  my  dear  detec¬ 
tive,  is  where  you  gave  yourself  away. 
And  yet,  Chataine,  I  am  going  to  do  it 
— merely  to  teach  you  a  lesson.  Let 
me  see.  What  says  the  Scripture: 
‘The  pit  he  has  digged  for  others  he 
has  fallen  into  himself.’  How  droll 
that  will  be,  Chataine.” 

He  rose  to  his  full  height.  “So  you 
would  imprison  me,  hey?  All  right. 
Look  well  to  yourself — for  out  of  this 
trap  you  have  prepared,  Chataine,  will 
come  trouble  for  you.” 

Saturday  evening  at  nine  o’clock 
Doctor  Stacey  entered  the  Mohaning 
Club.  It  was  a  wonderful  club,  the 
most  exclusive  in  the  city.  The  place 
was  tolerably  well  occupied  with  mem¬ 
bers.  Stacey  walked  casually  through 
room  after  room,  nodding,  bowing, 
pausing  to  exchange  a  word  here, 
there.  In  a  card  room  on  the  second 
floor  he  came  across  Rogers  H.  Harri¬ 
son,  the  millionaire,  playing  auction. 

Harrison  was  a  large  man  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  bearing.  He  had  grey  hair,  blue 
eyes,  a  firm,  thin-lipped  mouth  and 
square  chin. 

He,  himself,  beckoned  to  Stacey. 

“Doctor — good  evening.  We  need 
a  fourth  at  auction.  Will  you  play?” 

Stacey’s  eyes  met  those  of  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  in  a  searching  stare ;  there  was 
nothing  suspicious  in  his  action.  Sta¬ 
cey  studied  him  quickly  in  those  few 
seconds.  Certainly,  if  this  man  of 
money  was  in  on  the  deal,  he  was  not 


betraying  the  fact.  Yet  in  an  hour’s 
time  Stacey  decided  he  was  in  on  it — 
knew  of  the  plot  afoot  to  catch  a  thief. 
He  could  imagine  the  species  of  story 
Chataine  had  fabricated  for  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Without  doubt,  the  detective  had 
averred  that  information  of  an  in¬ 
tended  robbery  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  and  he  had  instructed  Harrison 
on  a  plan  of  procedure  without  telling 
whom  he  suspected.  Stacey  was  sure 
of  this  last  point.  Certainly,  if  Harri¬ 
son  suspected  that  he  was  this  won¬ 
derful  gentleman  burglar  who  had 
made  a  reputation  throughout  the 
town,  he  would  have  undoubtedly  be¬ 
trayed  it  in  some  way. 

Stacey  noted  before  play  had  been 
on  an  hour  that  Harrison  was  not  im¬ 
bibing  with  his  usual  unslakable  thirst, 
and  it  was  to  the  doctor’s  advantage  to 
see  that  the  millionaire  was  as  far 
“under  the  weather”  as  possible.  So 
he  himself  began  to  urge  that  worthy 
gentleman  who,  after  attempting  to 
drink  conservatively,  broke  entirely. 
By  twelve  o’clock  he  was  a  useless 
hand  at  auction  and  was  escorted  to 
an  arm  chair  in  a  corner,  where  he 
dozed  heavily. 

Doctor  Stacey  had  informed  Cha¬ 
taine  that  he  would  return  with  his 
charge  at  one  A.  M.  Now  at  twelve- 
ten,  he  arose  and  announced  to  the 
other  gentlemen  that  he’d  see  Mr. 
Harrison  safely  home.  At  twelve- 
fifteen,  he  and  Harrison,  arm-in-arm, 
left  the  club. 

The  Harrison  mansion  was  but  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  club  house  and 
Doctor  Stacey  and  his  almost  helpless 
friend  covered  the  distance  in  almost 
ten  minutes.  Stacey  smiled  and 
chuckled  to  himself.  “Before  we  re- 
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turn  to  you,  Chataine,  we  will  first 
make  a  visit  to  the  Harrison  mansion. 
This,  my  dear  Chataine,  is  where  we 
begin  to  outwit  you.”  Thus  the  doc¬ 
tor  mused. 

The  Harrison  mansion  loomed  dark 
and  forbidding  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  some  distance  back  from  the 
street.  Doctor  Stacey  secured  the  mil¬ 
lionaire’s  keys  and  helped  the  drowsy 
Harrison  to  a  chair  on  the  veranda 
and  left  him. 

Doctor  Stacey  approached  the  door 
and  examined  the  lock.  He  chuckled. 
He  selected  a  key  from  the  million¬ 
aire’s  ring  and  inserted  it.  The  lock 
yielded.  The  doctor  removed  the  key 
and  produced  a  bunch  of  his  own.  He 
tried  key  after  key,  finally  finding  one 
that  fitted.  Again  he  chuckled.  Noise¬ 
lessly  he  entered. 

Somewhere  on  the  second  floor, 
alert,  watching,  listening,  was  Cha- 
taine’s  accomplice,  waiting.  But  Doc¬ 
tor  Stacey  did  not  go  to  the  second 
floor.  He  proceeded  noiselessly  down 
the  hall  and  entered  a  room. 

Here,  for  just  a  second,  the  doctor 
switched  on  his  pocket  flash.  The 
place  was  a  sort  of  study  and  against 
the  wall  stood  a  safe.  Instantly  the 
doctor  shut  off  his  flash.  He  stepped 
to  the  safe,  bent  down,  placed  his  ear 
close  to  the  combination  and  with  his 
fingers  began  turning  the  disk. 

He  worked  slowly,  painstakingly. 
He  was  listening  to  the  falling  of  the 
lock’s  tumblers.  When  one  dropped 
in{o  place  he  reversed  the  disk  and 
turned  slowly.  It  was  tedious  work, 
but  the  doctor  knew  his  business.  He 
understood  combination  locks  as  well 
as  the  men  who  invented  them.  Slowly 
he  turned  the  disk,  forward  then  back¬ 


ward.  At  last  he  heard  the  bolts  shoot. 
He  pulled  open  the  doors  and  grinned 
in  the  dark. 

Again,  for  just  a  few  seconds,  he 
used  his  flash.  Account  books,  docu¬ 
ments  and  papers,  were  arranged 
neatly  in  several  separate  pigeon  holes. 
A  small  closed  compartment  the  doctor 
pried  open  with  a  small  jimmy.  Here 
he  found  some  jewels  which  he  quickly 
pocketed.  Several  brooches,  a  pearl 
necklace,  and  trinkets  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  comprised  the  selection. 

The  doctor  pulled  out  books,  papers, 
documents,  and  scattered  them  on  the 
floor.  Then,  leaving  the  safe  door 
open,  he  retreated.  He  reached  the 
front  door,  opened  it  and  found  the 
millionaire  Harrison  as  he  had  left 
him,  dozing  in  his  chair.  He  got  him 
to  his  feet  and  helped  him  from  the 
veranda.  In  twenty  minutes  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  doctor’s  office.  It  was 
just  one  A.  M. 

As  Doctor  Stacey  and  his  charge 
turned  into  the  walk  leading  to  the 
office  doors,  a  man  stepped  out  of  the 
shadows  and  held  a  whispered  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  doctor. 

“He’s  there — waiting,”  he  told  Doc¬ 
tor  Stacey.  ‘'I’ve  kept  a  good  watch, 
sir.  He  searched  your  desk  twice  and 
even  wandered  into  the  library'  and 
living  room.” 

“You  have  all  arrangements  made?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Taxi  is  ready  now,  sir, 
just  around  the  comer.  Martin  is 
driving.  He  knows  how  to  hold  his 
tongue,  sir.”  i 

Doctor  Stacey  handed  the  man  a 
key.  “To  the  front  door,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “and  be  quick.  Walk  back, 
returning  by  way  of  Stevens  Street 
and  when  you  pass  me,  whistle  a 
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snatch  of  a  song — as  a  signal  that  all 
is  well.  If  you  do  not  whistle  I  will 
know  something  has  gone  wrong.” 

•“Yes,  sir.  Anything  else,  sir?” 

“Just  this.  As  soon  as  I  and  the 
gentleman  now  inside  the  office,  leave, 
get  to  work.  Lose  no  time.  You  can 
handle  this  man  easily.  See,  he  is 
just  about  helpless.”  The  stranger 
glanced  at  Harrison.  The  millionaire 
apparently  was  in  a  stupor.  “That 
is  all,”  Doctor  Stacey  said  and  the 
man  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

Doctor  Stacey,  his  arm  through 
Harrison’s,  mounted  the  steps  and 
with  his  key  opened  his  .office  door. 
Chataine  was  awaiting  him. 

“Ah — well  done,  Doctor — you  have 
liim,”  Chataine  bubbled. 

Stacey  smiled.  He  dragged  his  man 
into  his  consulting  room  and  laid  him 
on  a  couch. 

“And  now,  Doctor,”  said  Chataine, 
“we  must  lose  no  time.  See,  I  have 
brought  you  a  flash  and  a  pistol.”  He 
pointed  to  both  articles  lying  on  Doc¬ 
tor  Stacey’s  desk. 

Stacey  smiled  sardonically.  “These 
things,  Chataine,”  pointing  to  the  gun 
and  flash,  “are  for  you.” 

“Me?” 

“Exactly.  You,  Chataine,  and  not  I, 
are  going  for  the  letters.” 

The  doctor  smiled  at  Chataine’s  con¬ 
fusion.  Chataine  stared,  his  mouth 
agape,  his  small,  piercing,  black  eyes 
open  wide. 

“Why,  Doctor — I  tell  you  it’s  impos¬ 
sible.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“I  must  stay  here  with — with  Mr. 
Harrison.” 

“Mr.  Harrison  won’t  move  for  two 
hours.  He’s  too  far  gone.  Come, 


Chataine,  this  is  in  your  line,  not  mine. 
We’ll  go  together  to  the  Harrison 
mansion,  but  you  get  the  letters.” 

“I  tell  you — ” 

“Tell  me  nothing.  You  are  a  detec¬ 
tive,  yet  you  ask  me  to  enter  this 
house.  Supposing  something  goes 
wrong  and  I  am  caught?” 

“I  am  here  to  vindicate  you.” 

“Possibly;  but  you  get  the  letters. 
Come  along.  Harrison  will  be  safe.” 
He  pulled  Chataine  by  the  arm.  “Take 
your  equipment  there,  Mr.  Chataine.” 
Doctor  Stacey  handed  the  detective 
the  flash  and  gun.  Reluctantly  Cha¬ 
taine  pocketed  them,  and  followed  the 
doctor  from  the  house. 

They  walked  slowly,  arguing  heat¬ 
edly.  Doctor  Stacey  had  his  arm 
linked  through  the  detective’s.  He 
smiled  continually  in  the  darkness. 
Chataine  was  stubborn  and  in  a  vile 
temper.  He  accused  the  doctor  of 
going  back  on  his  promise.  He  manu¬ 
factured  excuses  as  to  why  Stacey  and 
not  himself  should  enter  the  house,  but 
Doctor  Stacey  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  laughed  a  low  laugh 
which  made  Chataine  ill  at  ease. 

They  walked  slowly,  because  Cha¬ 
taine,  who  had  advised  haste,  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  go  fast.  A  taxicab 
whizzed  by  them.  Doctor  Stacey  noted 
it,  a  smile  spreading  over  his  features. 
He  tightened  his  grip  on  Chataine’s 
arm. 

“My  dear  Chataine,  you  are  in  a 
vile  temper,”  Doctor  Stacey  teased. 
“Really,  by  the  way  you  carry  on,  one 
would  think  you  had  prepared  some 
sort  of  a  trap  for  me;  your  actions 
certainly  are  suspicious.” 

This  had  its  effect.  Chataine  calmed 
noticeably.  He  now  appeared  quite 
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good-humored,  a  change  which  amused 
the  doctor.  When  presently  a  young 
man  sauntered  by  whistling  a  snatch 
of  a  song,  Chataine  really  laughed. 
“A  happy  fellow  for  one  coming  home 
at  one  A.  M.,  hey,  Doctor?” 

“Very  happy,”  replied  the  doctor. 

They  arrived  at  the  Harrison  man¬ 
sion.  Here  Chataine  made  a  last  stand. 

“I’ll  stay  outside  and  be  the  look¬ 
out,  and  you — ” 

“You  go  for  the  letters  and  I  stay 
outside,”  Stacey  laughed.  “Here  are 
the  keys.”  He!  handed  them  to  the 
detective.  “I'll  take  you  to  the  door.” 

Stacey  took  up  a  position  near  the 
steps  while  Chataine  approached  the 
door.  The  detective  fumbled  with  the 
keys.  At  last  the  door  opened.  ,  Cha¬ 
taine  entered.  The  door  closed. 

Doctor  Stacey  turned  and  sped  away 
through  the  darkness.  He  went  down 
the  street  like  a  madman.  At  the 
corner  he  found  a  policeman  and 
dashed  up  to  him. 

“A  burglar,  officer — I  think  it’s  the 
one  who  has  been  terrorizing  the  town 
for  the  past  year — at  the  Harrisons’. 
I  am  Doctor  Stacey.  I  just  took  Mr. 
Harrison  home  from  the  club;  he  was 
a  bit  under ;  I  got  him  into  the  house. 
As  I  was  leaving  the  grounds  I  saw  a 
man,  short,  undersized,  enter  them. 
I  followed  him.  He  tried  some  keys 
at  the  front  door  and  entered.  He’s 
in  there  now.” 

The  policeman  blew  a  whistle.  In 
five  minutes  he  was  joined  by  three 
other  officers.  Stacey  led  them  to  the 
house. 

They  left  one  policeman  outside  to 
guard  the  rear  of  the  mansion.  The 
other  three,  with  Stacey,  forced  the 
front  door  and  entered. 


Inside,  the  officers  used  their  flashes. 
They  went  down  the  hall,  Doctor 
Stacey  in  the  lead.  They  came  to  a 
wide  flight  of  stairs  and  descending 
were  Chataine  and  a  woman. 

“Here  he  is,”  Stacey  yelled.  “This 
is  the  fellow.  See,  he  has  an  accom¬ 
plice  with  him.” 

Chataine  stared.  So  did  the  woman, 
his  companion. 

The  policemen  grabbed  them  and 
amid  wild  expostulations  they  were 
handcuffed. 

Chataine  stared  at  Doctor  Stacey. 
The  officers  were  hustling  their  pris¬ 
oners  along  when  Doctor  Stacey  stop¬ 
ped  them.  “Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  offi¬ 
cers.  Let  us  hear  what  this  fellow  has 
to  say.” 

“Say!  You  are  the  thief.  I  tell  you, 
officers,  you  are  making  a  grave  mis¬ 
take.  I  am  Ecole  Chataine,  the  detec¬ 
tive.  Pull  back  my  coat  and  you  will 
see  my  badge.”  One  of  the  officers 
complied.  The  badge  was  there.  The 
policemen  stared. 

“And  I  am  Ella  Avery,  of  the  Burns 
agency,”  the  woman  said  sharply. 
“Here  is  my  badge.”  She  raised  her 
handcuffed  hands  and  fumbling  in  her 
blouse  produced  her  badge. 

“We  demand  our  release,”  Chataine 
said  curtly. 

“Remember,  officers,”  Doctor  Stacey 
warned,  “the  cleverest  robbery  ever 
committed  in  New  York  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  a  detective,  a  man  right  on  the 
force.” 

“Officers,  release  us,  or  it  will  go 
hard  with  you,”  Chataine  snapped. 

The  officers  stared  perplexedly. 

“Why,  if  you  are  detectives  are  you 
here?”  asked  one. 

“Why  not  search  a  room  or  two,” 
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Stacey  suggested.  “See  if  everything 
is  O.  K.” 

“Search  a  room!”  Chataine  bel¬ 
lowed.  “I  tell  you,  officers,  this  man 
is  the  thief  who  has  been  playing  the 
devil  here  in  this  town.  Why,  at  this 
very  instant  he  has  Mr.  Harrison, 
drunk,  in  his  rooms  on  Stevens  Street 
and  he  was  coming  here  to  rob  the 
house.  That’s  why  we’re  here;  we 
were  waiting  to  surprise  him.  He 
must  have  seen  us  enter  and  sum¬ 
moned  you  to  play  a  little  game.” 

“Officers,”  Doctor  Stacey  drawled, 
“this  man  is  very  clever  with  his 
tongue.  As  for  Mr.  Harrison,  not 
twenty  minutes  ago  I  brought  him 
home  from  the  club,  helped  him  into 
the  house  and  laid  him  out  on  a  daven¬ 
port  in  the  lower  front  room  where 
he  should  be  at  this  instant.  You  can, 
of  course,  release  these  people  if  you 
see  fit — but  if  I  were  you  I  should 
make  sure.” 

One  officer  turned  to  the  other  two. 
“Search  the  place,”  he  commanded. 

They  entered  the  nearest  room,  and 
were  gone  but  a  second.  “The  safe 
door  is  open,”  they  announced  excit¬ 
edly,  “and  papers  and  books  are 
strewn  over  the  floor.” 

Stacey  smiled.  Chataine  stared 
wild-eyed.  Ella  Avery  was  looking  at 
Doctor  Stacey  as  though  to  read  his 
innermost  thoughts. 

“And  now,  officers,  since  you  find 
this  bit  of  tell-tale  evidence  would  it 
not  be  policy  to  search  the  prisoners  ?” 

“We  do  that  at  the  station,”  one  of 
the  policeman  explained. 

“But  for  curiosity’s  sake — ” 

One  of  the  officers  stepped  up  to 
Chataine  and  went  through  his  clothes- 
He  brought  forth  the  keys,  the  flash, 


two  pistols,  and  from  a  side  pocket, 
he  produced  a  pearl  necklace,  brooches, 
and  some  jewelry  of  lesser  importance. 

Chataine  stared  stupidly.  Finally 
he  looked  Doctor  Stacey  in  the  face. 
Doctor  Stacey  was  calm  and  cool. 

“Rather  odd,  officers,”  Doctor  Sta¬ 
cey  drawled  tantalizingly,  “is  it  not? 
He’s  caught  with  the  goods,  yet  he  tells 
a  strange  tale.  And  what  was  that, 
my  dear  detective,  about  my  having 
Mr.  Harrison  locked  in  my  rooms  on 
Stevens  Street?  I  am  interested  in 
that  remark  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  put  Mr.  Harrison  into  the  room 
at  the  end  of  this  hall  not  twenty-five 
minutes  ago.  Come,  let  us  see.” 

They  started  down  the  hall  and  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  they  were 
joined  by  two  wildly  gasping  men-ser¬ 
vants.  Doctor  Stacey  accosted  one  of 
them.  “Is  Mr.  Harrison’s  valet  here?” 

“I  am  his  man,  sir ;  thank  you,  sir,” 
he  replied  with  a  slight  English  accent. 

“Will  you  then,  please  open  this 
door  and  switch  on  the  lights.  I  just 
brought  your  master  home  from'  the 
club.” 

“Thank  you,  sir — yes,  sir.” 

He  threw  the  door  open  and 
switched  on  the  lights.  There,  on  a 
davenport  lay  Harrison,  in  a  drunken 
stupor. 

“This  is  your  master,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son?”  Doctor  Stacey  inquired. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Doctor  Stacey  turned  to  Chataine. 
“Here,  my  strange  fellow,  is  Mr. 
Harrison.  It  is  plain  he  cannot  be  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  You  play  a 
deep  game,  you  do,  posing  as  a  detec¬ 
tive — but,  oh,  well, — officers,  have  a 
cigar.”  He  produced  a  silver  case  and 
passed  it  around. 
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neighbor’s  dog  and  keeping  your  hens  out  of  his  winter  rye. 


illicit  mention,  but 
he  is-  the  most  vociferous  plowman  I 
have  ever  known.  Native  inventive¬ 
ness  has  furnished  him  with  a  line  of 
soft-drink  expletives  and  epithets  that 
early  won  my  sincere  admiration,  and 
he  can  plow  his  two  acres  a  day  by 
sheer  vocal  energy.  As  I  topped  the 
hill  he  was  informing  the  whole  Val¬ 
ley  Road  and  part  of  West  Pelton  that 
his  off  mare  was  a  lazy,  stiff-hipped 
giraffe  without  sense  enough  to  know 
a  clod  from  a  boulder. 

He  was  at  work  on  his  northeast 
meadow,  and  as  I  drew  near,  Carlo 
ran  out  to  speak  to  me.  Carlo  is  a 
good  dog  and  a  friend  of  mine,  though 
reserving  all  intimacy  for  the  members 
of  his  own  household.  Like  most  of 
the  dogs  about  Pelton  he  is  mostly 
collie,  with  enough  irregularity  in  con¬ 
formation  and  markings  to  save  him 
from  the  dangers  of  the  bench  show. 
Carlo  approached  with  his  head  up  and 
his  ears  cocked,  allowing  me  to  pat 
him  once  on  the  head,  and  then  went 
sniffing  and  sneezing  about  the  stone 
wall. 

I  scrambled  over  and  accosted  Jim. 


“Com  here  ?”  /I  ventured. 

“Nope,”  said  Jim,  stopping  his  team 
with  a  "Ho!”  that  made  the  alders 
quiver  by  the  roadside.  “Goin’  to 
reseed.  Medder’s-  gettin’  run  down.” 

“Going  to  let  her  lie  fallow  this 
winfer?”  I  inquired. 

“Nope,”  said  Jim.  “I’ll  put  her 
down  to  rye,  I  expect,  and  foller  with 
buckwheat  in  the  spring.  Then  she’ll 
be  in  good  shape  to  seed  down  next 
fall.” 

I  nodded  approvingly.  “Better  put 
in  a  little  vetch  with  the  rye,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

“Seed  costs  too  blame  much,”  he 
replied  laconically. 

We  spoke  about  the  weather,  and 
about  his  heifer  that  had  been  ailing, 
and  about  Mrs.  Bailey’s  funeral,  and 
then  I  asked  him  for  the  news. 

“Got  some  new  neighbors,”  said  Jim. 

“Somebody  got  the  old  Greene 
place  ?” 

“Yep.” 

“You  don’t  look  pleased  about  it,” 
said  I. 

“I  ain’t,”  said  Jim.  “Couple  of  fool 
women  think  they’re  goin’  to  make  a 
fortune  out  of  chickens.  I  give  ’em 
just  two  years,  if  they’ve  got  the 
means  to  hang  on  that  long.” 

“That  won’t  hurt  you  any,  will  it?” 
I  asked. 

“Nope,”  said  Jim,  dropping  the 
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reins  over  his  head  again,  “if  they 
don’t  come  around  botherin’  the  life 
out  of  me  with  questions  and  tryin’ 
to  borrer  everything  I’ve  got.  I  know 
the  kind.  Getap,  Jess.  Wake  up  there, 
Jo.  ’D  yer  think  you’d  gone  to  bed 
for  the  night?” 

As  I  was  passing  the  old  Greene 
place  I  observed  signs  of  occupancy. 
A  bed  spring  leaned  against  the  side 
of  the  house  and  a  huge  begonia  in  a 
shiny  brown  pot  stood  on  the  door¬ 
step.  Obeying  a  sudden  impulse  I 
went  in. 

As  I  had  half  expected,  they  were 
not  exactly  young  ladies.  Miss  Julia, 
the  elder,  was  quite  evidently  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  the  firm.  She  was  a 
plain,  capable  looking  person,  with  a 
large  frame,  a  generous  mouth,  and  a 
nose  which  fulfilled  the  laws  of  pro¬ 
portion.  She  rested  her  hands  on  her 
hips  as  she  talked  with  me,  and  her 
arms  looked  strong.  Her  sister,  Miss 
Della,  was  rather  pretty  in  a  timid, 
thirty-five-year-old  sort  of-  fashion, 
and  furnished,  I  judged,  the  imagina¬ 
tive,  artistic,  and  sentimental  elements 
of  the  combination.  They  did  not  im¬ 
press  me  as  being  foolish  people. 

“I  dropped  in,”  said  I,  after  intro¬ 
ducing  myself,  “because  I  like  to  form 
my  own  impressions  of  new  neighbors 
before  Mrs.  Packard  has  had  a  chance 
to  classify  them  and  fix  their  status 
for  all  time.  Also,  I  am  interested  be¬ 
cause  embarking  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  genuine  adventure  and  I  have 
always  had  a  weakness  for  tales  of 
adventure.” 

“Do  you  consider  it  a  perilous  ad¬ 
venture?”  inquired  Miss  Della. 

“Yes,  and  no,”  I  replied.  “If  its 
success  or  failure  were  a  foregone 


conclusion  it  would  be  no  adventure 
at  all.  If  farming  of  any  sort  were 
a  sure  thing  it  would  lose  its  fascina¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  possibility  of  success 
in  the  face  of  unforeseen  difficulties 
that  appeals  to  the  sporting  instinct. 
Have  you  the  sporting  instinct?” 

Miss  Della  looked  a  little  doubtful 
as  to  the  propriety  of  my  question  and 
asked  me  if  I  raised  chickens.  I  told 
her  of  my  White  Rocks  which  have 
thus  far  netted  me  a  loss  of  $400, 
counting  in  the  cost  of  equipment,  but 
I  didn’t  explain  to  her  my  deep-seated 
conviction  that  my  pullets  would  never 
lay  enough  eggs  to  pay  for  the  feed 
consumed  at  present  prices.  I  had  no 
desire  to  discourage  her. 

“You  see,”  said  I,  “I’m  an  apple 
crank  and,  in  spite  of  the  theoretical 
excellence  of  the  fruit-and-poultry 
combination,  I  find  that  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters.  For  either  he  will 
let  his  chickens  get  the  roup  or  forget 
to  shut  them  in  when  the  hawks  are 
about,  or  he  will  neglect  his  spraying 
and  invite  various  undesirable  guests 
into  his  orchard.  You,  I  believe,  plan 
to  specialize  on  poultry.” 

It  was  Miss  Julia  who  did  the  ex¬ 
plaining.  They  had  taken  a  summer 
course  in  poultry  raising  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  had  gained  some 
previous  experience  with  chickens  on 
a  small,  backyard  scale.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  abundant  courage,  and 
I  knew  that  women,  with  their  mother¬ 
ing  instinct,  often  develop  a  capacity 
for  raising  live  creatures  that  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  most  men.  I  told  them  that 
Lucia  and  I  would  drop  in  on  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  settled,  wished  them 
the  best  of  luck,  and  departed. 

I  was  the  first  person  in  our  neigh- 
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borhood  to  call  on  the  poultry  ladies. 
The  second  was  Carlo  Richards.  He 
ambled  in  from  the  road  quite  casually 
the  following  afternoon  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  of  investigation,  en¬ 
countered  Miss  Della  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  the  barn. 

A  dog  who  makes  friends  too  read¬ 
ily  is  not  the  best  sort  for  the  farm, 
and  Carlo  had  been  well  trained.  He 
came  to  a  standstill  directly  in  Miss 
Della’s  path,  fixing  her  with  a  look  of 
inquiry  and  waving  his  tail  slowly 
from  side  to  side. 

Miss  Della’s  experience  with  dogs 
had  been  confined  to  the  small,  fluffy 
variety  that  lives  indoors  and  offers 
cleanly  paws  to  visitors.  This  large 
creature,  barring  her  advance,  fright¬ 
ened  her.  His  look  was  inscrutable. 
Miss  Della  paused,  her  hand  at  her 
breast,  and  the  two  stood  silently  re¬ 
garding  each  other. 

Presently  the  kitchen  door  opened 
and  Miss  Della  found  her  voice. 

“Oh,  Julia!”  she  called. 

Miss  Julia  appeared  with  a  broom 
and, i  in  a  moment,  Carlo  was  scuttling 
around  the  comer  of  the  house  with 
tail  and  ears  down  and  eyes  turned 
backward. 

Now  this  was  a  rather  unfortunate 
beginning  for  the  poultry  ladies  for, 
in  our  country,  it  is  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
neighbors’  dogs  as  with  the  neighbors 
themselves.  Carlo,  however,  might 
have  soon  forgiven  their  lack  of  hos¬ 
pitality  had  it  not  been  for  his  master’s 
unfriendly  attitude.  I  believe  that 
Jim  Richards  wanted  to  add  the  old 
Greene  place  to  his  own  farm,  and 
though  he  was  unable  to  produce  the 
necessary  funds,  he  nevertheless  re¬ 


sented  seeing  any  one  else  there. 

Whatever  the  cause,  he  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  ill-natured  toward  the  poultry 
ladies.  It  was  not  merely  his  gruff 
manner;  anybody  could  see  through 
that.  We  knew  Jim  to  be  good-hearted 
at  bottom  and  his  solicitude  for  his 
rheumatic  and  complaining  mother, 
with  her  weakness  for  gum  drops,  was 
a  neighborhood  joke.  But  toward  the 
poultry  ladies  he  appeared  actually 
resentful.  When  he  went  over  to 
speak  to  them  about  the  line  fence  he 
frightened  Miss  Della  almost  to  tears 
and  left  Miss  Julia  angry  and  very 
dignified. 

Most  of  us,  however,  liked  the 
poultry  ladies.  Mrs.  Barlow  spoke  of 
them  as  “right  plain,  common  folks,” 
which  might  not  have  flattered  them, 
but  was  a  real  compliment,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Mrs.  Barlow  had  fully  expected 
to  find  them  “stuck  up.”  Miss  Julia 
was  a  trifle  reserved  at  first,  perhaps, 
but  entirely  correct  in  all  her  neigh¬ 
borly  relations,  while  nature  had  gifted 
Miss  Della  with  a  disposition  which 
did  not  even  recognize  malice. 

Seeing  to  it  that  the  poultry  ladies 
were  not  cheated  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  fall  activities, 
and  before  snow  fell  a  brooder  house 
had  been  built,  the  old  laying  house 
had  been  repaired,  enlarged,  and  mod¬ 
ernized,  and  a  winter’s  supply  of  wood 
stored  in  the  shed. 

Carlo  Richards,  though  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  master’s  attitude,  made 
one  genuine  attempt  that  winter  to 
establish  friendly  relations.  Since 
early  in  December  the  fields  had  been 
covered  with  snow  and  the  roads  had 
been  icy  and  dangerous.  About  the 
middle  of  January  a  thaw  bared  the 
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stone  walls  and  loosened  the  brooks 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  during  this 
brief  intermission  of  warmth  Carlo 
was  particularly  active,  ranging  across 
the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  scar¬ 
ring  up  rabbits  and  acting  precisely 
as  though  he  thought  spring  were  at 
hand.  During  his  scouting,  one  day, 
he  managed  to  claw  his  way  down 
through  the  still  frozen  earth  and 
bring  to  light  a  somnolent  and  un¬ 
bathed  woodchuck.  Carefully  shak¬ 
ing  the  slumbering  life  out  of  it,  he 
lifted  it  in  his  strong  jaws  and,  trot¬ 
ting  across  the  fields,  deposited  it 
proudly  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Julia  who 
was  at  that  moment  emerging  from 
her  house.  Miss  Della  would  probably 
have  uttered  a  high-pitched  “Oh !”  and 
retreated  hastily,  but  Miss  Julia  stood 
her  ground. 

“Why,  you  horrid  dog!”  she  cried. 
“Take  that  nasty  old  thing  away.” 

Carlo  had  evidently  not  expected 
such  a  prompt  rejection  of  his  peace 
offering  and  sank  back  on  his  haunches 
with  a  look  of  perplexity.  Miss  Julia 
reached  out  a  hesitating  foot  and 
thrust  the  offensive  object  from  her 
doorstep.  Carlo  pounced  upon  it,  and 
casting  back  at  her  a  half-hurt,  half- 
resentful  look,  trotted  off  with  his 
trophy. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  this 
episode  had  ended  more  satisfactorily 
for  Carlo,  things  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  As  it  was,  the  poultry  ladies 
were  forced  to  live  through  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  months  in  a  state  of  tacit  en¬ 
mity  with  their  nearest  neighbor  and 
his  dog.  They  thought  of  patching  up 
a  truce  by  paying  a  friendly  visit  to 
Mrs.  Richards,  but  Mrs.  Ben  Packard 
dissuaded  them.  A  call  on  Mrs.  Rich¬ 


ards,  she  asserted,  seldom  resulted  in 
peace  of  mind,  though  this  was,  to  be 
truthful,  doing  the  poor  old  lady  some¬ 
what  of  an  injustice.  One  had  only 
to  talk  with  her  about  her  ailments 
to  make  the  call  a  success. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  the 
poultry  ladies  started  their  incubator, 
and  by  the  first  of  May  the  brooder 
house  was  full  of  little  downy  balls 
and  the  first  hatch  was  sprouting  feath¬ 
ers  in  the  laying  house.  The  poultry 
ladies  hired  Fred  Barlow  to  plow  their 
garden  and  plant  a  couple  of  acres  to 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  the  old  Greene 
place  showed  signs  of  unwonted  activ- 
ity. 

Spring  came  on  fast,  and  almost  be¬ 
fore  we  knew  it  the  apple  trees  were  in 
bloom  and  the  orioles  were  building. 
I  was  very  much  occupied  with  my 
own  plowing  and  spraying,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  business  took  me  down  the 
Valley  Road  and,  one  evening,  as  I 
was  jogging  homeward  a  bit  late,  I 
was  invited  in  to  supper  by  the  poultry 
ladies.  I  telephoned  up  to  Lucia  and 
accepted. 

There  were  buckwheat  cakes,  and 
maple  syrup  which  the  poultry  ladies 
had  made  in  March.  It  was  a  trifle 
thin,  perhaps,  but  they  were  very 
proud  of  it. 

“I  approve  of  these  cakes,”  said  I. 
“If  you  have  graduated  from  self- 
raising  flour  you  have  made  great 
progress.” 

The  poultry  ladies  were  very  gra¬ 
cious,  and  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
their  hatch  had  been  good  and  their 
prospects  were  bright,  for  I  could  see 
that  they  had  something  on  their 
minds.  At  length  it  came  out. 

“You  know  Mr.  Richards  pretty 
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well,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Bowers?”  asked 
Miss  Julia. 

‘  Like  a  book,”  said  I. 

“Well,  please  tell  us  why  he  is  so 
unfriendly.” 

“The  rural  mind,”  said  I,  “having 
a  restricted  horizon,  is  apt  to  work  in 
concentric  circles.  Jim’s  mind,  some¬ 
how,  got  pivoted  on  the  notion  that  he 
didn’t  want  educated  poultry  ladies  on 
the  farm  next  his.  Don’t  ask  me  why, 
or  what  he  fancied  you  would  be  like. 
The  fact  remains  that  his  mind  tena¬ 
ciously  swings  on  that  pivot.” 

Miss  Della’s  brow  was  puckered. 

"I  mean,”  I  explained,  “that  he  has 
no  reason  for  his  attitude.  Has  he 
.been  very  terrible  lately?” 

■“No,”  said  Miss  Della,  “only  it  is 
very  trying.” 

“Of  course,”  said  I. 

“Do  you  think,”  asked  Miss  Julia, 
“that  he  could  be  pried  loose  from  his 
pivot?” 

“1  am  not  a  pessimist,”  I  responded. 

"I  don’t  like  to  ask  favors — to  pre¬ 
sume  on  your  friendliness,  Mr.  Bowers 
— but  if  you  should  be  willing  to  try 
your  hand  at  it  we  would  be  eternally 
grateful.”  • 

It  was  June  before  I  had  another 
chance  to  say  more' than  “Good  morn¬ 
ing”  to  the  poultry  ladies.  I  overtook 
Miss  Della  on  the  road  half  a  mile 
below  her  house,  with  her  arms  full 
of  mountain  laurel. 

“Can  I  give  you  a  lift?”  I  asked. 

She  lpoked  up  quickly  with  a  smile 
and  I  helped  her.  into  the  buggy. 

“How  are  the  chickens?”  I  asked. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “you  know  how 
frightfully  high  feed  it.  But  the  dear 
chicks  are  doing  their  share.  It  won’t 
be  long  now  before  we  shall  have  some 


cockerels  to  sell  for  broilers.” 

Our  hill  air  had  certainly  been  good 
to  Miss  Della.  There  was  color  in  her 
checks  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she 
spoke  of  the  broilers.  Her  walk  had 
set  free  a  few  little  curly  wisps  af 
hair  about  her  ears  and  she  made  a 
pretty  picture  as  she  peeped  up  at  me 
over  her  laurel. 

“Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards?”  she  asked,  after  she  had  in¬ 
quired  after  Lucia. 

“I  have,”  said  I. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  she. 

“Is  he  getting  more  neighborly?”  I 
inquired. 

“I  think  he  is,”  she  replied.  “He 
nods  now  when  he  meets  us,  and  this 
morning  he  actually  spoke.  Said  we 
needed  rain.  And  one  day  last  week 
his  mother  sent  Billy  Packard  over  to 
borrow  a  pint  of  rye  meal.  I  think 
that’s  a  good  sign;  don’t  you?” 

“The  best  in  the  world,”  said  I. 

“Now  what  else  can  we  do  to  help 
matters  along?”  she  asked,  as  I  as¬ 
sisted  her  to  alight  in  front  of  her 
house. 

“Love  me,  love  my  dog,”  I  replied ; 
and  it  amused  me  to  feel  that  she  was 
standing  gazing  after  me  with  that 
puzzled  look  of  hers  as  I  drove  on  up 
the  road. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  spoken 
to  Jim  not  once,  but  many  times.  I 
knew  it  wouldn’t  do  to  let  off  both 
barrels  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  I 
approached  the  subject  circuitously 
and  by  easy  stages  and  conducted  a 
series  of  diplomatic  conversations 
which  were  not,  I  am  pleased  to  be¬ 
lieve,  without  success. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  I  became 
convinced  that  Jim  was  growing  more 
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opened  breach  between  them  and  Jim 
Richards,  and  they  took  the  affair 
much  to  heart.  Gentle  Miss  Della 
came  near  to  weeping  when  she  told 
me  about  it. 

‘‘Don’t  be  discouraged,”  I  advised, 
though  I  had  to  confess  to  myself 
that  the  matter  did  look  a  bit  hopeless. 
“Something  may  happen  to  straighten 
things  out.  I  never  knew  Jim  Richards 
to  harbor  a  grudge  for  long.” 

About  the  tenth  of  October,  when 
we  were  busy  with  the  apples  at  my 
place,  and  the  rock  maple  near  Jim 
Richards’s  spring  house  had  reached 
the  very  climax  of  its  autumn  gor¬ 
geousness,  a  doe  strayed  down  from 
the  hills  into  Jim’s  south  pasture. 
Carlo,  who  was  attending  to  some  pri¬ 
vate  business  along  the  stone  walls  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  six-acre  mowing, 
caught  the  scent  of  her  on  the  light 
breeze  and  started  pell-mell  across  the 
pasture.  He  kept  among  the  blue¬ 
berry  bushes  and  white  pine  seedlings 
at  the  upper  end  until  he  was  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  the  beautiful  creature 
and  then  broke  out  into  the  open. 

The  doe  pivoted  like  a  flash  on  her 
slender  hind  legs  and  in  half  a  dozen 
long  bounds  disappeared  over  the  brow 
of  the  slope  and  into  the  pine  and 
laurel  thicket  below.  Carlo  followed 
her  at  top  speed  and,  catching  the 
fresh  scent,  turned  to  the  right  and 
dashed  through  the  undergrowth,  over 
the  dividing  wall,  and  into  the  ravine 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  old  Greene 
farm.  Here  the  trail  turned  again  to 
the  left  and  down  the  steep  bank 
toward  the  brook.  Carlo  pressed  on 
blindly,  half  tumbling  through  the 
rocks  and  underbrush. 

Just  as  he  was  checking  his  head¬ 


long  rush  near  the  bottom,  a  mass  of 
dried  leaves  and  twigs  gave  way  be¬ 
neath  his  feet  and  his  right  foreleg 
sank  down  in  a  narrow  crevice  be¬ 
tween  two  rocks.  He  toppled  heavily 
over,  snapping  both  bones. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  lay  stunned 
with  the  shock  and  pain.  The  doe  had 
made  good  her  escape  and  all  was 
quiet  save  the  liquid  murmur  of  the 
brook  below. 

Presently  the  dog  opened  his  eyes 
and  drew  his  legs  up,  whimpering 
softly.  The  desire  to  get  back  home 
came  upon  him,  and  he  tried  to  crawl 
a  little  way  up  the  hill.  But  he  was 
weak  with  pain  and  the  bank  was 
steep  and  difficult  and  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  attempt.  He  sank  back 
upon  his  side  and  lay  panting  and 
whining  a  little. 

He  may  have  lain  there  half  an 
hour,  tortured  by  the  pain  in  his 
broken  leg,  when  his  sharp  sense 
caught  the  sound  of  breaking  twigs 
and  voices  above  him.  He  ceased  his 
panting  and  pricked  up  his  ears. 
Then  he  uttered  a  sharp  cry  and  fell 
to  moaning  in  a  falsetto  key. 

Just  above  him,  at  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  the  poultry  ladies  were  about 
to  return  to  the  house  with  their  arms 
full  of  wild  asters  and  goldenrod  and 
flaming  sumacs.  Miss  Della  suddenly 
clutched  her  sister’s  arm. 

“What’s  that?”  she  exclaimed. 

Both  ladies  listened  breathlessly. 

“It  sounds  like  some  animal,”  said 
Miss  Julia. 

“Oh,”  cried  Miss  Della,  drawing 
back  a  little. 

“I  think  it’s  hurt,”  said  Miss  Julia. 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Della  in  a  different 
tone.  “Would  you  dare  go  in  there?” 
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Miss  Julia  dared.  Parting  the 
bushes  and  peering  before  her  she 
made  her  way  cautiously  down  the 
rocky  bank,  her  sister  following 
closely. 

The  suffering  Carlo  looked  up  and 
saw  the  two  poultry  ladies  slowly 
approaching.  He  made  a  little  strug¬ 
gling  movement  as  though  to  meet 
them  and  then  sank  back  again  and 
waited. 

It  was  Miss  Della  who  reached  him 
first. 

“Why,  it’s  Carlo  Richards !’’  she 
cried.  The  sight  of  such  evident  dis¬ 
tress  went  straight  to  her  tender  heart 
and  she  brushed  by  her  sister  and 
dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  poor 
animal.  She  stroked  his  head  and 
spoke  soft  words  to  him,  and  Carlo 
gazed  up  gratefully  at  her  and  licked 
her  hand.  Miss  Julia,  stooping  down 
beside  them,  discovered  the  limp  and 
broken  leg. 

“He  may  have  to  be  shot,”  she  said. 
“We  must  go  at  once  and  tell  Mr. 
Richards.” 

“You  go,”  said  Miss  Della.  “Some¬ 
one  ought  to  stay  here  with  the  poor 
thing.” 

Miss  Julia  found  Jim  busy  stacking 
corn  fodder,  and  he  looked  up  at  her 
in  surprise  and,  I  like  to  think,  a  little 
sheepishly  as  she  told  him  of  the 
catastrophe.  He  followed  her  without 
a  word. 

They  found  Miss  Della  seated  on 
the  ground  with  Carlo’s  head  in  her 

4p- 

“It’s  hurting  him  dreadfully,"  she 
said  with  moist  eyes. 

Jim  picked  up  the  dog  in  his 
strong  arms  and  led  the  way  up  the 
bank.  At  the  top  they  parted  com¬ 


pany,  Jim  scrambling  over  the  wall 
with  his  burden.  Then  he  turned  and 
faced  them  for  a  moment. 

“Thank  you,”  he  mumbled  huskily. 
They  were  the  only  words  he  had 
spoken. 

That  evening  Miss  Della  called  him 
up  on  the  telephone. 

“How  is  Carlo?”  she  asked.  “Will 
he  have  to  be  shot?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Jim.  “He’ll  be  all 
right.  I’ve  had  the  veter’nary  up  to 
set  the  bones.  Carlo’s  a  sensible  dog 
and  will  keep  quiet  till  they  mend. 
He’ll  be  all  right.” 

Jim  Richards  was  more  grateful 
than  he  seemed.  A  polite  expression 
of  thanks  was  scarcely  in  his  line,  but 
a  change  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
poultry  ladies  was  immediately  appar¬ 
ent.  Next  morning  he  called  with  a 
glass  of  quince  jelly  which  he  said  his 
mother  had  sent  over. 

“How  is  Carlo?”  asked  Miss  Della. 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right,”  said  Jim.  “He’s 
gettin’  along  fine.” 

“May  I  come  to  see  him  ?”  she  asked, 
and  I  know  it  must  have  taken  nearly 
as  much  courage  as  it  did  to  venture 
into  the  laurel  thicket.  Jim’s  face 
relaxed  into  a  grin. 

“Sure,”  said  he.  “He’ll  be  glad  to 
see  ye.” 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Della  called 
on  Carlo.  She  found  him  lying  on  a 
pile  of  burlap  in  the  kitchen  with  his 
leg  incased  in  splints  and  bandages. 
As  she  entered,  he  raised  his  head  with 
an  expression  of  glad  welcome  and 
began  thumping  the  floor  loudly  with 
his  tail. 

“Why,  bless  his  dear  old  heart!” 
cried  Miss  Della,  stooping  down  to 
pat  him.  When  she  looked  up  again 
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she  caught  Jim  gazing  at  her  with  a 
peculiar  expression  that  made  the 
color  mount  to  her  face. 

I  learned  something  of  all  this  at 
my  place  on  the  hill,  and  the  next  time 
I  drove  down  the  Valley  Road  I  stop¬ 
ped  and  asked  Jim  about  his  neighbors. 

‘Humph!”  said  he.  “Them  fine 
hens  of  theirs  won’t  do  much  layin’ 
this  winter  if  they  crowd  ’em  all  into 
that  little  old  chicken  house.  I’m 
goin’  to  haul  these  here  boards  over 
tomorrow  an’  help  ’em  to«put  up  an 
addition.” 

1  went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

Our  first  cold  snap  came  early  that 
winter  and  it  was  cold.  Four  days 
alter  Thanksgiving  the  mercury  was 
twenty  above  at  noon  and  had  dropped 
to  zero  by  sundown.  The  sudden 
change  in  temperature  caught  almost 
everybody  unprepared,  and  that  night 
the  poultry  ladies  filled  their  kitchen 
stove  with  wood  before  they  went  to 
bed. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  old  chimney. 
About  eleven  o’clock  Miss  Julia  was 
awakened  by  the  smell  of  smoke  and 
jumped  out  of  bed.  The  kitchen  was 
thick  with  it.  No  flame  had  appeared 
and  the  trouble  was  difficult  to  locate. 
Miss  Julia  took  a  deep  breath  and 
plunged  into  the  smoke  with  a  lantern. 
She  found  the  chimney  wall  so  hot 
she  could  scarcely  bear  her  hand  on 
it.  An  ominous  crackling  sound  some¬ 
where  inside  the  wall  frightened  her. 

Arousing  her  sister  she  ran  to  the 
telephone  and  called  up  the  neighbors. 
Jim  Richards  was  the  first  to  arrive, 
followed  by  Ben  Packard  and  the 
Barlow  boys.  Jim  found  an  ax  and 
ripped  off  the  lath  and  plaster.  A 
tongue  of  flame  shot  out  into  the  room 


and  a  red  glow  began  creeping  up  the 
kitchen  wall  behind  a  thick  curtain  of 
smoke.  Jim  grabbed  a  pail  of  water 
from  Miss  Julia’s  hand  and  dashed  it 
on. 

The  smoke  and  steam  became 
thicker  than  ever  and  Jim  ordered  the 
poultry  ladies  to  stay  in  the  dining¬ 
room  and  keep  the  door  shut.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  kitchen  tank — the  little 
cistern  that  holds  the  spring  water 
piped  down  from  the  ridge — was  full 
and  Jim  was  able  to  subdue  the  fire 
on  the  chimney  side.  When  Ben  ar¬ 
rived  Jim  was  standing  on  the  kitchen 
table,  ripping  out  the  ceiling. 

Then  more  help  began  to  come  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  Ben  Packard 
pronounced  the  fire  entirely  out.  The 
kitchen  was  a  sorry  mess  of  charred 
and  dripping  wood  and  plaster  and  the 
water  was  fast  freezing  on  the  floor. 
Windows  had  been  opened  everywhere 
to  let  out  the  smoke  and  the  rooms 
were  all  bitterly  cold.  But  the  house 
had  been  saved  and-  the  neighbors 
were  glad  to  hurry  back  to  their 
homes,  stamping  and  blowing  on  their 
hands,  keenly  alive  to  the  midnight 
discomfort  now  that  the  excitement 
was  over. 

All  but  Jim  Richards.  He  was  lying 
on  the  lounge  in  the  sitting-room  with 
Miss  Della  hovering  over  him  and 
Miss  Julia  building  up  the  -fire  in  the 
sitting-room  stove. 

After  the  Barlow  boys  had  got  into 
action  and  the  fire  was  well  under 
control,  Jim  had  yielded  to  a  sense 
of  giddiness  produced  by  the  smoke 
and  had  sunk  down  quietly  on  the  floor 
by  the  dining-room  door.  Ben  Pack¬ 
ard  dragged  him  to  the  lounge  and 
the  poultry  ladies  revived  him. 
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But  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he 
complained  of  such  a  terrific  headache 
that  they  telephoned  the  circumstances 
to  Mrs.  Richards  and  compelled  him 
tc  remain  where  he  was.  Ben  helped 
him  to  get  off  his  wet  and  icy  clothing 
and  they  wrapped  him  in  blankets  and 
gave  him  hot  tea.  Then  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  hands  were  severely 
burned  and  Miss  Della  brought  linseed 
oil  ancj  bandages. 

Next  morning  Jim  wanted  to  go 
home  to  breakfast,  but  they  contrived 
to  keep  him  quiet  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  All  day  they  fussed  over 
him.  Miss  Julia,  Martha-like,  occupy¬ 
ing  herself  with  the  affairs  of  a  badly 
disorganized  household,  while  Miss 
Della  ministered  constantly  to  her 
patient. 

Jim’s  head  continued  to  ache  and 
they  wouldn’t  let  him  talk  much,  but 
1  fancy  he  slept  but  little.  I  dropped 
in  for  a  few  minutes  about  noon  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do, 
and  Miss  Julia  kept  me  whispering 
out  in  the  dining-room  as  though  Jim 
were  mortally  ill.  I  peeped  in  at  them, 
however,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Della,  deft  and  gentle,  tiptoeing  about 
the  room,  and  Jim  following  her  every 
movement  with  his  eyes. 

That,  of  course,  was  the  end  of  the 
little  feud  between  Jim  Richards  and 
the  poultry  ladies,  but  that  the  neigh¬ 
bors  should  be  giving  Miss  Della  a 
linen  shower  by  March  was  something 
I  must  confess  I  hadn’t  dreamed  of. 
Mrs.  Barlow  said  she  had  seen  it  com¬ 
ing  away  back  last  summer,  but  Mrs. 
Barlow’s  memory  is  always  surpris¬ 
ingly  stimulated  by  subsequent  events. 
The  details  of  the  courtship  never 
became  known,  for  Miss  Julia  knew 


how  to  put  on  a  most  forbidding  “none 
of  your  business”  look  when  she  liked. 
I,  for  one,  was  heartily 'glad,  for  Jim 
was  honest  and  steady  and  kind  at 
bottom,  and  I  knew  he  would  improve 
under  Miss  Della’s  influence.  , 

I  saw  them  strolling  together  up  the 
crossroad  to  Jim’s  house  about  supper 
time  one  night  in  April.  They  were 
apparently  so  engrossed  in  each  other 
that  they  never  heard  my  buggy  wheels 
on  the  bridge  and,  I  refrained  from 
hailing  them. 

Just  before  they  disappeared  beyond 
the  lilac  bush  by  the  corner  of  Jim’s 
house,  Carlo,  his  broken  leg  almost  as 
good  as  new,  came  dashing  out  from 
somewhere.  He  leaped  on  Jim  as 
though  he  were  attacking  an  intruder 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  being  thrown  back 
six  or  eight  feet  every  time,  but  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Miss  Della 
his  attitude  changed  entirely.  He 
walked  quietly  beside  her,  stretching 
up  his  long  muzzle  toward  her  face 
and  pressing  his  head  against  her  hand, 

I  saw  her  stop  and  stoop  down  im¬ 
pulsively.  She  put  her  arms  around 
the  dog’s  neck  and  buried  her  face  for 
a  moment  in  his  coat.  When  she 
looked  up  at  Jim  again  her  eyes  were 
radiant  and  he  just  couldn’t  help  rest¬ 
ing  his  fingers  on  her  shoulder  and 
letting  them  slip  down  her  arm  as  she 
rose. 

I  felt  suddenly  as  though  I  had  been 
peeping  through  someone’s  window 
and  I  was  conscious  of  a  slight  tight¬ 
ening  at  my  throat  as  I  started  on. 

When  I  got  home  I  got  out  a  copy 
of  a  certain  little  book  I  was  planning 
to  present  to  Miss  Della,  and  on  the 
fly-leaf  I  wrote,  “Love  me,  love  my 
dog.”  I  knew  she  would  understand. 
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BY  GERALD  MORGAN 


The  middle  ear  isn’t  the  sort  of  ear  that  has  to  be  washed  every 
morning.  It  is  a  part  of  the  human  machine  indispensable  to 
aviators  who  don’t  want  to  lose  their  licenses. 


’VE  always  had  a 
place  in  Kent,  at 
least  for  a  good 
many  years  now,  and 
I  was  there  when 
the  war  broke  out. 

I  bought  the  place 
outright  in  1910,  because  I  found  it 
an  ideal  place  to  work.  It  is  really 
just  a  village  house  with  a  garden  in 
a  little  town  called  Upton,  near  enough 
to  London  for  me  to  run  up  there  two 
or  three  times  a  week  if  I  have  to. 
My  work  is  scientific  research  of  a 
special  character  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  story. 

Luckily  I  was  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  though  it  was  made 
a  restricted  area,  the  authorities  left 
me  alone  in  spite  of  my  American  cit¬ 
izenship.  And  even  when  the  aviation 
school  was  established  there,  no  one 
questioned  my  right  to  walk  about  as 
freely  as  in  times  of  peace. 

I  suppose  I  shouldn’t  have  met  the 
officers  of  the  flying  corps  if  one  of 
them  had  not  happened  to  be  a  Can¬ 
adian.  One  day  he  saw  me  reading 
the  New  York  Times,  which  I  get  by 
mail,  and  asked  me  for  it.  He  wanted, 
he  said,  to  find  out  how  the  baseball 
championship  was  coming  on,  having 
acquired  that  taste  on  our  side  of  the 
line.  This  was  in  late  September. 

“I  like  to  read  the  box  scores,”  he 
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said.  He  paused.  “I  never  thought 
the  Boston  Braves  could  do  it,”  he 
added.  “I  wonder  if  they  have  a 
chance  with  the  Athletics?” 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  know,  of¬ 
fered  him  all  my  papers,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  at  Upton,  for 
I  thought  then  that  he  was  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  too. 

From  the  very  start  I  found  him 
disagreeable,  as  disagreeable  as  he 
looked,  with  his  lean  face  and  his  long 
nose.  He  took  my  Times  and  said 
he  was  sorry  it  was  not  the  Sun. 

“I’m  a  Canadian,  bom  at  Montreal,” 
he  informed  me.  “I  learned  flying  in 
America,  where  I  was  pretty  well 
known.  Haven’t  you  ever  heard  of 
Allan  Gilbert?  My  God,  what  old 
pieces  of  junk  I  used  to  risk  my  life 
in,  those  days,  at  County  fairs  and  old 
home  weeks  and  Fourth  of  Julys!  I 
used  to  watch  the  beastly  people  who 
felt  themselves  half  cheated  if  I  didn’t 
fall.  I  hate  the  Americans.”  He 
paused.  “Not  that  I  like  the  British,” 
he  added,  contemplatively. 

“Then  I  came  over  here,”  he  went 
on,  “on  the  first  boat  I  could  get  after 
the  war  broke  out.  I  went  right  to  the 
Admiralty.  I  wasn’t  going  to  stay  at 
home  with  those  hangers  on  of  Sam 
Hughes.”  He  lit  his  pipe.  “I  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  front,  but  I  had  shown 
my  record  in  the  shops  and  in  the  air. 
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and  for  a  while  they  detailed  me  to 
look  over  some  motors.  After  that 
they  sent  me  here  to  teach  the  kids, 
and  here  I  expect  I’ll  stay.”  He 
knocked  his  pipe  against  his  boot. 
“There  goes  that  old  bit  of  raw  beef, 
Villiers,”  he  said,  unexpectedly. 

The  man  referred  to  appeared  to 
be,  at  that  distance,  a  perfect  type  of 
the  British  Senior  Major.  Gilbert 
said,  “He’s  my  chief.  Don’t  know  any 
more  what’s  inside  his  motor  than  the 
horse  he's  riding.  And  he  can’t  fly. 
God  only  knows  what  good  he  is.” 
Then,  with  a  curt,  “Thanks  for  the 
papers,”  Gilbert  swung  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Park. 

I  certainly  should  never  have  seen 
Gilbert  again  if  I  could  have  helped  it. 
But  there  was  in  Upton  an  American 
woman,  an  amateur  water  color  artist, 
who  had  lived  there  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  neither  asked  nor  was  asked 
any  questions.  Who  she  actually  was  I 
do  not  know,  even  now.  I  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  having  tea  or  sup¬ 
per  with  her  two  or  three  times  a  week 
simply  because  she  was  the  only  other 
American  in  Upton.  I  knew  that  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Shields,  that  she  was 
a  widow,  and  that  was  all.  She  was 
about  thirty,  good  looking  in  a  way, 
quite  ladylike,  but  the  country  people 
whom  I  knew  remained  aloof  and 
suspicious.  I  remember  one  of  them 
saying,  “No  one  knows  who  she  is,” 
in  a  very  decided  way.  It  was  curious 
that  I  discovered  so  little  about  her, 
but  she  was  very  reserved  and  talked 
chiefly  of  her  water  colors,  her  garden, 
and  of  the  village  people,  who  all 
liked  her.  I  am  sure  she  had  very 
little  money.  She  was  a  Southerner, 
and  I  surmised  that  something  had 


gone  wrong  in  her  married  life.  Her 
husband  had  been  dead  some  years. 

Like  most  other  women,  she  was 
romantic  about  the  flying  corps  and 
was  quite  excited  when  she  found 
there  was  to  be  an  aviation  school  at 
Upton.  She  was  particularly  anxious 
to  meet  the  candidates, — the  boys  who 
were  learning, — and  knowing  that  I 
knew  Gilbert,  she  asked  me  to  take 
her  to  the  Park. 

I  remember  what  a  bright  and  sunny 
afternoon  it  was,  and  how  we  saw 
Gilbert  and  Villiers — Gilbert  had  given 
me  his  card  to  pass  the  sentry  at  the 
/gate — standing  together  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fields,  both  in  their  flying 
uniforms.  Villiers  was  a  ruddy,  thick¬ 
set  man  of  about  forty, — a  typical 
sporting  squire.  Gilbert  had  made  a 
flight  with  one  of  the  boys  and  Villiers 
was  going  to  make  one.  Naturally, 
they  were  preoccupied  and  not  partic¬ 
ularly  glad  to  see  us,  but  of  course 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
to  present  Gilbert  to  Mrs.  Shields,  and 
he  presented  Villiers. 

It  was  not  until  that  afternoon  that  * 
I  began  to  admire  Mrs.  Shields.  I 
don’t  know  how  she  did  it,  but  by 
just  a  word  or  two  she  made  a  definite 
impression  on  those  two  dissimilar 
men  in  one  short  moment,  and  before 
Villiers  left  to  make  his  flight  she  had 
invited  him  to  tea  some  day,  and  he 
had  accepted.  We  three  watched 
Villiers  as  he  climbed  in  beside  the 
pilot  some  few  hundred  yards  away. 

I  turned  to  Gilbert  and  said,  “I 
thought  you  told  me  Villiers  couldn’t 
fly.” 

“He  can’t,”  Gilbert  replied.  “Weak 
wrists.  He  broke  them  both  two  years 
ago  in  a  fall  from  his  horse.  They 
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claimed  Mrs.  Shields.  “Does  Mr. - ” 

prompted  Gilbert,  acidly. 

“Does  Commander  \rilliers  always 


lie  doesn't  know  where  he  is.  First 
time  he  flattened  out  way  high — 
thought  he’d  arrived.  Second  time 
he’d  have  dug  her  nose  in  the  dirt  if 
I  hadn’t  taken  hold.  A  man’s  no  good 
at  this  game  who  can’t  judge  distance.” 

1  .ilhert  paused  and  looked  round. 
"The  rest  are  pretty  good,”  he  said. 

become  finished 
>ove  the  average. 

other,”  he  added, 


I  can’t  teach  that  chap  that.  He  grips 

laughed.  “To  give  that  sort  a  pilot’s 
license  is  like  giving  him  an  order  to 
be  buried.  And  here  in  the  service 
we  can't  waste  machines.  He  paused. 
Then,  “Do  you  see  that  good-looking, 
fair-haired  chap  over  there?  He  won’t 
:an’t  judge  distance.  He’s 


we  tell  him  for  the  love  of  God  to 
keep  out  of  the  air.  But  it  isn’t  always 
easy  to  be  sure.  Look  at  Praed  over 
:  -  a  good 

judge  of  distance;  and  he  learns  a 
mot  tr,  inside  and  out,  the  way  other 
men  understand  a  horse  or  a  yacht. 


o  land,  those  planes  of  his  out  of  the  co 
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of  his  eyes  like  a  hawk.  It’s  rare,  but 
I’ve  seen  it  before.  I’ve  been  waiting 
for  some  clouds.  In  the  clouds  he 
can't  see  his  planes,  can’t  see  farther 
than  arm’s  length,  and  then  unless  I, 
who  suspect  the  danger,  am  with  him, 
over  she  goes,  and — zingo — bingo — 
bing,”  he  added  expressively. 

“You  mean — ”  I  began,  I  wanted 
to  be  sure. 

“I  mean  he’ll  roll  over  and  come 
down  like  a  dead  partridge,”  said  Gil¬ 
bert. 

He  chatted  with  Mrs.  Shields  until 
Yilliers  finished  his  flight.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  ruddy  face  as  Vil- 
liers’ — a  startling,  vivid,  flamboyant 
red  which  arrested  one’s  attention 
even  across  the  field.  He  bowed  to 
Mrs.  Shields.  He  was  very  courtly, 
like  a  polite  Alice  in  Wonderland 
turkey  cock. 

“Mr.  Gilbert,”  he  said,  “I  should 
like  to  make  another  flight  with  Samp¬ 
son.  He  is  still  very  awkward.” 

“I  know  it,”  Gilbert  replied,  testily. 
“He  could  do  with  another  month’s 
training,  but  pilots  seem  to  be  wanted 
in  a  hurry.” 

“Tell  Sampson  to  be  ready  tomor¬ 
row  morning  at  nine,  Mr.  Gilbert,” 
Villiers  said.  One  noticed  at  once, 
seeing  those  two  men  together,  how 
Villiers  managed  to  ignore  Gilbert, 
and  how  Gilbert  hated  him  for  it. 

After  that  day  one  of  the  two  was 
usually  at  Mrs.  Shields’s.  Their  never 
being  there  at  the  same  time  was  partly 
the  result  of  their  official  duties,  and 
partly,  I  think,  because  of  some  sort 
of  tacit  understanding.  Neither, 
apart  from  his  work,  had  anywhere 
else  to  go,  for  the  country  people 
treated  them  both  with  indifference. 


Of  Gilbert  they  said  that  a  man  of 
that  type  should  never  have  had  a 
commission  in  any  of  His  Majesty’s 
Services;  make  him  a  sergeant  if  you 
like — and  they  dismissed  Villiers  by 
saying,  “George  Villiers?  He’s  one 
of  the  greatest  bores  in  England.” 

Mrs.  Shields  did  not  mind  my  some¬ 
times  disturbing  those  tete-a-tetes. 
When  Gilbert  was  there,  he  talked  all 
the  time — long,  personal  stories  of 
shows  and  fairs  in  towns  throughout 
our  middle  West,  stories  about  flying, 
and  of  motor  races  before  the  days 
of  flying.  He  was  an  odd  man ;  one 
of  those  men  whose  age  may  be  any¬ 
where  between  twenty-five  and  fifty; 
and  there  was  a  queer  lack  of  human 
sympathy  about  him.  He  was  all 
brain  and  nerve.  Mrs.  Shields  said 
she  believed  the  man  was  made  of 
whalebone;  and  that  expressed  it. 

Villiers,  on  the  contrary,  used  to 
sit  solidly  on  his  chair  and  talk  about 
the  weather.  About  himself  he  never 
spoke,  and  it  was  from  the  country 
people  that  I  learned  about  him.  In 
his  early  life  he  had  been  known  as 
one  of  the  best  cross  country  and 
steeplechase  riders  in  England ;  he  had 
not  begun  to  fly  until  he  was  thirty. 
But  good  nerve,  good  hands  and  a 
good  seat — those  three  prerequisites 
of  a  first-class  horseman  or  a  first- 
class  flyer — had  made  him  equally 
famous  as  an  expert  and  a  pioneer  of 
British  Aviation.  In  1913  he  had  a 
fall  while  hunting  in  Ireland  and 
broke  both  his  wrists  so  badly  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  fly  again 
but,  of  course,  he  was  still  well  quali¬ 
fied,  as  an  observer,  to  judge  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps. 
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“I’ve  made  a  fool  of  myself,”  he 

asked  Mrs7  Shields  to  ^marry  me. 
That’s  why  I  passed  you  without 

back  and  apologize  for  me.  Will  you 

Evidently  Gilbert  surmised  thi 
Mrs.  Shields  was  sufficiently  fright¬ 
ened  to  tell  me  about  it.  ‘‘And  don’t 
tell  anybody,”  he  added,  which  made 
me  angry,  but  for  Mrs.  Shields’s  sake 
I  told  him  that  I  would  do  what  he 

Mrs.  Shields  was  much  relieved. 
“Of  course  I  accept  his  apology,”  she 

Go  and  find  him.” 

I  returned  to  Gilbert  with  her  mes¬ 
sage.  But  just  then  the  ruddy-faced, 
leather-gaitered  Villiers  swung  round 
the  corner,  evidently  on  a  similar 
errand.  He  bowed  to  me  in  his  usual 
absent-minded  way;  then  he  stopped. 
“You  must  bring  Mrs.  Shields  to 

“I’m  going  to  pass  all  the  rest  of  the 

me  to  accept.  I  bowed,  and  he  passed 

but  his  light  blue  eyes  contracted  into 
their  deep-‘set  sockets  like  the  head  of 
a  snail.  I  felt  that  if  I  touched  him 
he  would  jump  twenty  feet;  I  didn’t 
even  dare  to  speak.  As  it  was,  we 
walked  down  the  street  without  saying 

I  dreamed  of  Gilbert  tha7 night.  His 
cold,  controlled  jealousy  was  a  night- 


ing  <hat  love  in  itself  was  neither  good 
nor  bad,  but  took  its  character  from 
the  character  of  the  person  in  love. 
According  to  his  theory,  love  was  like 
fire.  “One  might  light  fires,”  he  said, 
“and  the  fire  w9uld  always  be  the  ele¬ 
mental  fire,  but  the  smell  of  the  smoke 
depended  upon  what  one  lit.”  And  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Shields  had  lit,  in  Gilbert,  a  pretty 
bad-smelling  heap  of  brush. 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Shields’s  house  early 

whether  or  not  she  meant  to  go  to 
the  Trials.  I  found  her  in  her  garden, 
happy  and  composed;  Gilbert  had  al- 

gize;  it  was  only  a  strong  fancy; 
everything  was  all  right  now ;  of 


Trials.  She  went  upstairs  to  get  her 
hat,  and  I  waited  and  wondered 


seen  on  Gilbert’s  face  could  have  been 
summoned  by  merely  a  strong  fancy. 
I  thought  not. 

It  was  a  rough  November  day.  I 
heavy  clouds,  that  I  wondered  whether 

reached  the  Park,  Gilbert  met  us  at 
the  gate.  Across  the  field  I  saw  Vil¬ 
liers  and  one  of  the  candidates  stand¬ 
ing  by  an  aeroplane,  ready  to  start. 
Villiers  was  slapping  his  bootleg  with 
a  short  stick  which  he  always  managed 


The  machine — a  biplane — rose  and 
Villiers  touched  his  hat,  and  as  they 
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went  by,  my  eye  caught  the  face  of  the 
boy  in  the  pilot’s  seat.  It  was  vaguely 
familiar.  I  heard  Mrs.  Shields  say 
suddenly,  “Who’s  that  driving?” 

I  turned  and  looked  at  Gilbert;  his 
face  was  quite  impassive.  “That’s 
Praed,”  he  answered  briefly. 

“Praed  ?”  For  a  second  I  could  not 
remember.  Then  again  I  heard  Mrs. 
Shields  say,  "Do  you  mean  the  boy 
without  a  sense  of  balance?” 

Gilbert’s  words,  “Dead  middle  ear 
— come  down  like  a  dead  partridge,” 
shot  through  my  mind  as  if  it  had 
been  a  telegraph  instrument, — click- 
dick — 1  turned  on  Gilbert.  The  man 
had  left  us  and  was  walking  toward 
the  hangers.  The  boys  were  moving 
in  groups  about  the  machines. 

“Good  God !”  I  said. 

Mrs.  Shields  was  perfectly  white; 
she  did  not  say  a  word.  I  don’t  know 
what  she  thought ;  I  thought  of  shout¬ 
ing — as  if  that  would  have  done  any 
good,  with  the  biplane  half  a  mile 
away,  above  the  noise  of  the  motor. 

Then  Gilbert  deliberately  walked 
back  to  where  we  were  standing.  He 
looked  up  and  said  to  Mrs.  Shields, 
“She’s  making  altitude.”  Mrs.  Shields 
did  not  answer,  nor  did  I.  We  simply 
watched  the  biplane  circling  overhead, 
with  our  heads  bent  back.  I  did  not 
look  at  Gilbert  again ;  and  again  he 
strolled  unconcernedly  away. 

Mrs.  Shields  took  my  arm  and  held 
it.  “Are  you  all  right?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  quietly.  “Do 
you  know,  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
at  murder?  How  does  he  dare?” 

“Who,  Gilbert?”  I  asked.  “I  don’t 
know.  He’ll  say  he  warned  Villiers, 
I  suppose.  That’s  what  he  should 
have  done.” 


"He  never  did,”  said  Mrs.  Shields, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  1  could  not  deny 
it.  Her  arm  gripped  tighter. 

Overhead  the  biplane  was  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  as  she  circled  and 
rose;  at  last  we  saw  the  haze  of  the 
lower  mist-rim  of  the  clouds  between 
her  and  us.  For  a  moment  she  soared, 
free  and  clear ;  then  she  slipped  behind 
a  heavy  cloud-bank.  It  was  as  though 
the  sky  were  a  stage. 

How'  long  she  was  concealed  I  do 
not  know;  when  next  I  saw  her,  her 
nose  was  pointed  down.  She  was 
falling  like  a  dead  partridge. 

Gilbert  knew'  it,  of  course.  He  was 
standing  stockstill,  a  hundred  yards 
away.  I  could  not  see  his  face.  The 
boys  at  least  suspected  something; 
they  had  stopped  tinkering  at  the 
other  machines.  Mrs.  Shields’s  hand 
gripped  my  arm  still  harder. 

The  biplane  still  kept  coming, 
pointed  dowm.  Two  or  three  boys 
began  to  run.  I  could  see  both  men, 
aloft,  working  at  the  levers.  Then 
suddenly  she  flattened  out,  not  two 
hundred  feet  over  the  ground  above 
us,  swept  dowm  the  field,  turned,  and 
aimed  her  landing  at  our  feet. 

“What  the  devil  was  Praed  trying 
to  do?”  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

“Can’t  imagine,”  another  answered. 
“Praed’s  always  sound.” 

I  watched  Gilbert;  he  was  as  non¬ 
chalant  as  ever.  I  swear  I  did  not  at 
that  moment  know  what  to  think.  I 
looked  at  Mrs.  Shields ;  her  face  was 
still  tense  and  drawn. 

The  biplane  made  her  landing  less 
than  fifty  yards  awray.  Villiers  was 
the  first  to  descend.  Every  speck  of 
color  had  left  his  ruddy  face;  it  was 
like  lead.  Praed  followed  Villiers  out 
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ages.  Soon  the  doctor  would  be  com¬ 
ing  to  take  them  off.  He’d  know 
then,  one  way  or  the  other.  If  his 
sight  were  gone,  there  would  indeed 
be  nothing  left. 

Nurse  Williams  came  and  stood  by 
his  bed,  looking  down  at  him,  pity¬ 
ingly. 

“I’m  afraid  we’re  a  noisy  lot  in 
here,”  she  said.  “I  hope  they  don’t 
disturb  you  too  much.  You  know 
we’d  move  you  if  we  could,  but  the 
wards  are  all  filled  up  just  now.”  , 

“I  like  to  hear  them  laugh,”  he  said. 
“It  was  a  good  joke!  I  wonder, — 
could  you  fetch  that  ‘Times’  here  and 
read  me  something  out  of  it  again? 
In  the  ‘Personals,’  I  think  it  was.” 

Nurse  Williams  put  aside  the  paper 
as  the  doctor  hurried  in, — out-of-sorts, 
mechanically  cheerful. 

“Well,  how’s  the  patient  this  morn¬ 
ing,  eh?  These  are  coming  off  for 
good  today,  I  believe.  We’ll  want 
some  more  of  the  three-and-a-half 
inch,  please,  Nurse.  And  some  gam- 
gee.  You  might  get  me  some  small 
eye  swabs,  too,  if  you  will.  This 
medium  wool  lot  is  no  earthly  use  to 
anybody.” 

Returning,  the  nurse  lifted  the 
man’s  head  and  held  it  while  the  doc¬ 
tor  unwound  the  bandages,  carefully 
and  very  slowly.  There  seemed  no 
end  to  them.  Then  the  absorbent 
pads.  Then — 

“Don’t  try  to  open  yet,  Hanes ! 
Quick,  Nurse!  Those  small  swabs 
and  the  solution  there!  Half  a  min¬ 
ute,  man !  More  swabs,  Nurse !  Wait ! 
There  we  are!  Now,  then!  Ready, 
Hanes !  How  many  fingers  am  I  hold¬ 
ing  up?” 


The  eyes,  blinking  and  straining, 
stared  eagerly  over  the  doctor’s  shoul¬ 
der. 

“Fingers?  Yes!  Yes!  Where?” 

Nurse  Williams  turned  away, 
abruptly. 

“Don’t  go  yet!  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.  Are  you  still  there,  Nurse?” 

“Yes,  I’m  here  by  the  bed.  But  you 
must  try  to  go  to  sleep,  now.” 

“In  a  minute.  But  first, — are  you 
sure  you  posted  the  letter?” 

“Yes,  quite  sure.  A  week  ago.” 

“And  you  got  the  address  right? 
‘Box  A,  459,  The  Times,’ — that  was 
it,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  But  it’s  very 
late,  and  you — ” 

“Please !  Not  yet  awhile !  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  something  else.  Or  are 
you  tired?” 

The  nurse’s  eyes  filled  slowly. 

“No,  I’m  not  tired.  I’ll  stay.  What 
is  it?” 

“It’s  only — do  you  think  I  did  the 
square  thing,  offering  myself  like  this  ? 
I’m  afraid  she  wasn’t  reckoning  on  a 
blind  man  with  no  hands.  She  didn’t 
say  ‘blind  and  disabled’  did  she, — by 
any  chance?  I  can’t  remember.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  But  that 
should  make  no  difference.  She  wants 
to  help,  you  know.  It  ought  to  make 
her  care  all  the  more.” 

His  face  brightened. 

“She  won’t  be  worse  off  in  a  money 
way.  We  told  her  that  in  the  letter, 
didn’t  we?  It  isn’t  as  though  she  were 
marrying  a  helpless  beggar.  When  I 
die  she’ll  be  left  comfortable.  That’s 
something,  isn’t  it.  Nurse?” 

“Yes,  that’s  a  great  deal.” 

“I’ve  been  worrying  about  it  all, — 
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worrying  myself  to  death  because  she 
hasn’t  answered.  I  have  such  blasted 
nightmares,  now.  What  if  my  letter 
was  too  late?  What  if  some  other 
fellow,  worse  off  than  I,  got  his  there 
first?  My  God!  What  if  I’m  left  to 
bear  the  thought  of  it  alone,  now,  in 
the  dark.” 

Nurse  Williams  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"Don’t  you  think  it's  a  great  mis¬ 
take  for  you  to  count  on  her  so 
much?”  she  asked.  “It’s  been  so  long 
now,  since  we  wrote.  And  then,  sup¬ 
pose  she  did  come,  and  you  found 
she  wasn’t  the  woman  you’ve  im¬ 
agined,  after  all.  Surely  there  must 
be  someone  else  to  turn  to,  friends 
who  would  gladly  take  you  in  and 
care  for  you  when  you  are  well 
enough  to  leave  the  hospital.” 

He  struggled  to  raise  himself  on  his 
elbows. 

“Don't  tell  me  she's,  not  coming!” 
he  begged,  hoarsely.  “She  must  come, 
1  tell  you!  She’s  my  only  chance, — 
the  only  hope  I  have  left.  1  don’t 
know  a  living  soul  in  England.  I  can’t 
go  back  home  now.  Don’t  ask  me 
why.  But  I’ve  been  paid  now  for 
what  I  did.  It  never  was  my  fault !  I 
swear  to  God  it  wasn't!  She’d  throt¬ 
tled  one  child  before  I  got  there! [I — ” 

Nurse  Williams,  frightened  in  spite 
of  herself,  tried  to  quiet  him. 

“Of  course  it  wasn’t  your  fault,” 
she  said.  “I’m  sure  you  did  what  was 
right  and  necessary.  But  you  mustn’t 
think  about  it  now.  Try  to  go  to 
sleep.  If  you  fret  yourself  into  a 
fever  I  shall  be  blamed  for  it.” 

He  lay  back  again,  more  passive. 

“You  couldn’t  leave  me  like  this,” 
he  pleaded.  “Just  tell  me  once  you 


think  she’s  coming  to  me  and  I’ll  try 
to  forget  for  tonight.  Tell  me, — what 
do  you  think  she’ll  look  like?  Will 
she  have  yellow  hair  or  dark?  I  like 
’em  dark  best.” 

The  nurse  dosed  her  eyes  and 
thought  hard.  She  must  quiet  him 
somehow,— anyhow. 

“She’ll  have  brown  hair  and  eyes,” 
she  declared,  slowly.  “She’ll  not  be 
very  tall, — just  plump  and  comfort¬ 
able,  you  know, — with  a  soft  voice, 
soft  hands  and  very  pink  cheeks. 
She’ll  wear  a  blue  serge  frock  with  a 
white  collar,  and — ” 

“Yes?”  he  breathed. 

“And  of  course  she’s  chosen  yours 
out  of  all  the  letters  she’s  received. 
She  would  have  come  to  you  at  once, 
only  she  wanted  to  get  her  home  quite 
ready  for  you  both.  She's  very  poor, 
but  now  that  you  are  marrying  her 
she’ll  be  able  to  keep  her  little  house. 
That  makes  her  life  a  different  thing.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that,”  he  said.  “Go 
on !” 

"All  today  she’s  been  sweeping  and 
dusting  and  polishing,  as  happy  as  a 
queen.  There  are  dean  curtains  up 
at  all  the  windows  and, — and, — and 
a  pork  pie  that  she’s  made  herself,  in 
the  larder!” 

Hanes  smothered  a  great  chuckle. 
“Did  I  wake  him?”  he  whispered. 

Nurse  Williams  glanced  at  Pte. 
McNulty,  snoring  gently,  undisturbed. 

“I  don’t  think  you  could,”  she  said. 
“It  was  pork  pie  you  told  me  you  liked, 
wasn’t  it?  Shall  1  go  on?  Well,  to¬ 
morrow  morning  she'll  build  a  crack¬ 
ling  fire  in  the  grate  and  pull  a  big 
chair,  full  of  cushions,  up  in  front  of 
it.  Then  she’ll  put  on  her  hat  and 
jacket  and  come  flying  to  fetch  you. 
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THE  MAN  AT  SOLITARIA 


BY  GEIK  TURNER 


An  ambitious  individual  tries  to  dictate  in  the  affairs  of  a  rail¬ 
road  without  the  formality  of  acquiring  a  controlling  interest. 


OLITARIA  will  be 
found  indicated  on 
the  map  by  a  circle 
half  as  large  as  that 
which  represents 
Chicago.  That  is 
Solitaria  as  it  is  ad¬ 
vertised.  In  reality  it  consists  of  a 
side-track  and  watering  tank  on  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  and  a  little 
wooden  box  opposite,  courteously 
called  a  station,  which  is  inhabited 
by  a  man  whose  aim  in  life  is  to  watch 
the  side-track  and  telegraph  along  the 
line  how  it  is  occupied  at  various  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  Just  to  the 
east  the  Great  Western  makes  its  only 
distinct  curve  for  miles  through  a  little 
piece  of  woods.  To  the  west  it 
stretches  straight  across  the  face  of 
Indiana,  mottled  with  a  million  half- 
bumed  stumps,  and  cut  into  big 
squares  by  incalculable  miles  of  rail 
fence. 

The  Man  at  Solitaria  got  to  think¬ 
ing  it  over — he  had  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  do  this — and  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  matters  were  going  all 
wrong.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  his 
services,  and  that,  considering  he 
had  been  running  Solitaria  alone  for 
fifteen  years,  they  ought  to  give  him 
an  assistant  to  talk  to — to  talk  to  and 


to  allow  him  an  occasional  chance  to 
sleep.  These  were,  of  course,  entirely 
personal  matters.  But  finally  he  made 
up  his  mind  the  whole  thing  was  run 
wrong.  It  stood  to  reason ;  they  never 
gave  it  any  rest.  Day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  they  had  sent  freight 
trains  and  express  trains,  and  express 
trains  and  freight  trains  chasing  each 
other  along  the  road  till  they  had  got 
it  so  it  was  all  going  to  break  down 
pretty  soon, — the  road,  and  the  cars, 
and  the  men,  and  he  himself — espec¬ 
ially  he  himself ;  he  saw  that  plainly. 
They  were  all  going  to  stop  short,  one 
of  these  days,  and  fly  to  pieces. 

Now,  take  himself,  for  instance :  was 
it  right  that  they  should  have  kept 
running  their  trains  by  his  door 
twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  day,  and 
365  days  a  year,  for  fifteen  years,  dis¬ 
turbing  him  and  depriving  him  of  what 
little  sleep  belonged  to  him?  Yet  all 
night  long  they  persisted  in  sending 
their  freights  jarring  and  clanking  by 
and  their  express  trains  shrieking  and 
making  up  time  along  the  level  grade. 
He  got  so  he  knew  those  whistles  by 
name — he  could  hear  them  shriek  for 
miles  and  miles  in  either  direction — 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  train 
rushed  by  in  a  cloud  of  yellow  light. 
Then  the  next  one  came.  It  was  bad 
enough  at  that,  but  when  they  got  to 
calling  him  names  it  was  more  than 
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seventeen-year  locust  in  a  dead  tree. 
On  the  sunny  side  of  the  station  at 
Solitaria  the  thermometer  took  its 
stand  at  118  degrees,  and  refused  to 
be  moved,  and  the  air  was  a  semi¬ 
solid  mass  of  cinders. 

The  Man  at  Solitaria  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  shut  down  his  railroad 
at  six  o’clock.  He  laid  in  a  good 
supply  of  water  and  loaded  up  his  re¬ 
volvers;  then  he  shut  up  the  station 
and  made  a  kind  of  barricade  of  old 
ties  around  his  telegraph  instrument, 
and  sat  down  inside  and  waited. 

No.  64,  the  fast  freight  from  the 
West,  was  due  at  6 :10  o’clock  to  draw 
up  on  the  siding.  No.  24,  the  fast 
express  from  the  East, '  was  due  at 
6:17.  At  6:03  the  Man  telegraphed 
the  station  east  that  the  freight  was 
on  the  side-track  and  the  main  line  was 
clear.  The  freight  was  not  yet  in 
sight.  At  6:13  it  reached  the  station, 
hurrying  to  make  up  lost  time,  and 
ran  off  the  track ;  someone  had  turned 
the  switch  half  way.  The  big  engine 
jumped  the  rails,  crashed  up  on  the 
station  platform,  and  stopped,  without 
being  overturned ;  three  cars  went  off 
with  it.  The  brakemen  came  running 
up  along  the  train,  and  the  engineer 
and  fireman  climbed  down  out.  of  the 
cab,  swearing  and  looking  for  the 
operator.  Just  then  ■  the  express 
could  be  heard  rushing  along  from 
the  east,  and  two  brakemen  started  up 
the  track  to  head  it  off,  on  the  dead 
run.  At  6:16  the  train  appeared  in 
sight.  When  she  came  around  the 
curve  and  saw  the  freight  she  just 
stiffened  right  out  and  slid.  It  wasn't 
quite  soon  enough,  however.  She 
struck  the  freight  cars  just  before  she 
came  to  a  stop,  smashing  a  cylinder 


and  nearly  jerking  the  heads  off  the 
passengers.  All  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  coaches  flew  open  with  a 
slam,  and  the  train  hands  and  passen¬ 
gers  began  to  swarm  out  like  hornets 
out  of  a  hornet’s  nest.  The  trainmen 
started  forward  on  the  run  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  and  to  look  up 
the  operator  and  find  out  what  he  was 
trying  to  do. 

The  Man  opened  a  window  in  front 
of  the  station,  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand,  and  told  them  that  what  he  was 
trying  to  do  was  none  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  operating  this  damned 
road  now,  and  he  wanted  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Besides,  he  didn't  want 
them  on  his  platform.  By  way  of 
emphasis,  he  fired  a  couple  of  shots 
as  close  to  their  feet  as  he  could  with¬ 
out  hitting  them.  They  got  off.  and 
he  shut  down  the  window  with  a  bang. 
Somebody  went  around  and  tried  a 
window  in  the  rear,  and  he  fired  two 
shots  through  the  glass.  It  was  just 
as  well  they  didn’t  try  it  again,  for  he 
would  have  nailed  them  the  next  time. 

Then  the  trainmen  went  off  to  a 
respectful  distance  and  discussed  the 
situation,  and  the  passengers  retreated 
behind  the  coaches.  The  Man  sat 
down  and  telegraphed  that  the  express 
had  gone  by,  but  that  No.  64  had  a  hot 
lox  on  the  side-track,  which  might 
keep  it  there  for  some  time,  so  that 
No.  31,  the  west-bound  freight,  had 
better  be  sent  along.  He  nearly  para¬ 
lyzed  the  passengers  of  the  express 
train  when  they  heard  it  on  the  line, 
but  the  brakemen  stopped  it  all  right 
in  time  to  prevent  it  from  landing  on 
the  back  of  the  coaches. 

By  this  time  the  station  at  Solitaria 
presented  an  unwonted  and  active 
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impossible  as  long  as  the  wrecker 
couldn’t  turn  to  and  haul  itself  up  on 
the  track.  But  the  Man  refused  to 
compromise.  The  division  superin¬ 
tendent  finally  gave  it  up  and  started 
overland  for  the  next  telegraph  sta¬ 
tion,  ten  miles  away. 

In  the  meanwhile  matters  were  com¬ 
ing  to  a  desperate  crisis  in  the  parade 
before  the  station  at  Solitaria.  It  was 
growing  dark.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  there  was  cause  for  excitement, 
although  there  was  a  line  of  brakemen, 
armed  with  lanterns,  stretched  out  half 
a  mile  either  way.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  lamps  in  the  cars 
should  be  left  unlighted  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  women,  who 
thought  lights  would  afford  too  good 
a  mark,  supposing  the  Man  should  de¬ 
cide  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  little  tar¬ 
get  practise.  The  engineers  and  ex¬ 
press  messengers  lit  theirs,  and 
the  headlights  on  the  two  middle  en¬ 
gines  were  started,  and  threw  a  yellow 
glare  on  the  cars  before  them.  The 
Man  paid  no  attention  to  matters  of 
this  kind,  so  long  as  he  saw  they  did 
not  interfere  with  his  plans  for  oper¬ 
ating  his  road. 

About  this  time  a  couple  of  brake- 
men  put  their  heads  together  and,  get¬ 
ting  in  back  of  the  tender  of  the  ex¬ 
press  engine,  began  to  throw  chucks  of 
coal  through  the  window  at  the  Man 
when  he  was  telegraphing.  They  fig¬ 
ured  that  it  would  make  the  Man  mad 
and  that  he  might  exhaust'  his  am¬ 
munition  upon  the  tender.  It  did  set 
him  going  for  awhile  and  the  sound 
of  smashing  glass,  the  crack  of  the 
revolver,  and  the  spat  of  the  bullets 
up  against  the  tender  roused  consid¬ 
erable  interest,  especially  among  the 


women.  Then  the  Man  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  shoot  any  more;  they 
couldn’t  do  him  much  harm,  anyway, 
from  behind  the  tender,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  no  more  of  his  official 
time  to  them.  So  they  knew  no  more 
about  his  supply  of  ammunition  than 
before.  Besides,  the  thing  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  too  much  for  the  women 
in  the  cars,  who  got  an  idea  from  the 
noise  that  something  was  going  on  or 
was  about  to,  and  the  conductors 
called  the  brakemen  off.  They  were 
afraid  they  might  get  the  Man  too 
much  excited. 

As  it  got  darker,  however,  the  ideas 
of  the  men  on  the  outside  began  to 
crystalize.  About  everything  possible 
had  been  tried  and  failed.  At  8:30 
o’clock  a  determined  minority  decided 
to  go  gunning  for  the  Man.  It  seemed 
a  rather  inhuman  thing  to  do,  but  there 
was  no  knowing  what  was  going  to 
turn  up.  It  was  really  a  case  of  self- 
defense.  Accordingly  a  messenger 
was  sent  across  the  fields  to  a  farm¬ 
house  for  a  shotgun. 

At  this  time  a  ridiculous  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Man  went  to  sleep.  This 
seems  incredible  until  it  is  remembered 
that  he  had  been  up  very  late  the  night 
before  arranging  the  schedule  for  his 
road.  As  for  the  men  on  the  outside, 
they  thought  at  first  he  was  merely 
leaning  forward  over  his  instrument; 
then  some  one  suggested  that  he  might 
be  asleep,  but  the  crowd  was  against 
him,  the  popular  theory  being  that  he 
was  probably  playing  some  trick.  The 
beams  of  one  of  the  headlights 
streamed  in  the  front  window  of  the 
station  and  showed  him  very  plainly. 
He  made  an  interesting,  if  not  entirely 
charming  picture  in  the  yellow  light. — 
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Among  other  good  things  in  the  October  issue  will  be 
THE  TRUMP  CARD  MITCH  HELD,  By  H.  P.  Holt. 

Mitch  was  "up"  for  eloping  with  another  man’s  horse 
in  a  country  v.  here  stealing  a  man’s  horse  is  as  serious  an 
offence  as  stealing  his  wife.  He  couldn’t  even  have  his 
choice  between  hanging  and  “gun  branding.”  But — 


KEY,  RING  AND  SHERIFF 


BY  RAYMOND  E.  LAWRENCE 

He  wasn’t  sure,  but  he  thought  that  he  had  killed  a  man  in  a 
loon  fight.  Now,  on  his  wedding  day  until  the  ceremony  just 
jo  hours  away,  his  happiness  was  about  to  go  down  before  the 
w  of  compensation  and  an  Idaho  sheriff. 

steeliness  a  trifle  more  compatible 
with  two  small  scars  on  cheek  and 
forehead — that  was  all. 

Only  the  great,  clenched  fist  be¬ 
neath  the  table  could  betray  his  ten- 

The  sheriff,  who  sat  on  the  other 

whose  stealthy  glances  heretofore  had 
merged  into  a  gaze  of  unwavering  de¬ 
cision,  leaned  slightly  forward  now 
and  looked  Jess  straight  in  the  eyes — 
But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 
^  When  Dad  Wright,  owner  of  the 

that  afternoon  yelled:  “lley,  Jess! 
Wonder  what  these  fellers  are  tyin’ 
to  work  off  on  to  us?”  the  required 
one  came  from  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  found  Dad  signing  up  for  a 
big  packing-case  the  transfer  wagon 
had  brought.  A  little  vigorous  work 
with  a  hammer  disclosed  a  shining 

“Well,  since  the  gol-damed  thing’s 
here,  an’  I  can’t  use  two  of  ’em,”  ob¬ 
served  Dad  with  over-careful  deliber¬ 
ation,  ‘Til  let  you  in  as  partner. 
What!  ‘Thanks,’  did  you  say?”  he 

edgment.  “Huh !  D'ye  think  fer  a 
minute  I’d  let  a  wage-slave  have  my 
little  gal?  Not  much!” 

Thus  did  Webb  become  a  partner 


is  Snyderville,  a 

fed,  respectable,  and  small.  East,  the 
Cascades,  drowse  through  an  Indian 
summer  of  hazy  purples,  grays  and 
blue;  and  west,  many  miles  beyond 
sight,  the  Pacific  receives  the  setting 

big  cherry  trees,  and  a  crowd  of  the 
town’s  elite  ascend  the  steps.  Up  the 

store.  A  bit  farther — then  you  are 
drawn  by  the  evening  influx  of  hun¬ 
gry  Snydervillians  into  the  “Home  . 

Within  the  latter  place  the  rattle 
of  dishes,  vociferous  supper  groups, 
and  a  hurrying  wai 
cheerfully  witfi  kitchen  smells 
smoke ;  and  at  a  rear  table,  ostensibly 
reading  the  bill  of  fare,  but  in  truth 

was  of  the  plain  gold  band  he  had 
dropped,  five  minutes  previous,  to  the 
cloth  before  him,  sat  Jess  Webb. 

The  suddenness  of  the  clear-sky 
bolt  had,  at  first,  stunned  Jess. 

His  face,  however,  revealed  little — 
a  slight  hardening  of  eye  and  jaw — 
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critical  eye  rove,  and  settle  on  his 
snug  white  collar  and  bow  tie. 

The  tie  failed  to  harmonize  with 
her  primness. 

Jess  was  sent  to  the  mirror,  and  as 
he  struggled  with  the  offending  tie  a 
conglomerate  vision  of  hoodlum, 
tramp,  sailor  and  cow-puncher,  flitted 
before  him,  and  a  tinkle  of  glasses, 
boisterous  laughter,  a  stetson-hatted 
tough  reeling  in  song  against  a  bar, 
“free-for-all”  fights,  phantasmagorias 
of  seamen’s  boozing-kens,  dusty  cattle¬ 
men’s  saloons,  “sociable”  times  on 
fishing'  boats,  garish  of  color  and 
sharp,  leaped  the  years;  but  ever  the 
fight  took  central  position  in  the  pic¬ 
ture — first,  last,  and  always,  the  in¬ 
evitable  fight! 

He  looked  with  a  smile  at  the  two 
small  scars  on  his  face,  souvenirs  of 
purple  passages  in  the  old,  half-for- 
gotten  existence.  “That  kid  was  sure 
some  customer!”  he  laughed  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  finished  his  task. 

And  then  Mrs.  Simpkins  descended 
upon  him. 

Such  clumsiness  had  that  worthy 
lady  never  before  seen!  The  long- 
suffering  bow  tie  was  untied,  retied, 
and  tightened  to  the  precise  degree 
in  one  instant  of  nimble  swiftness. 
Then  Jess  escaped. 

“Comin  back?” 

“Sure,”  he  answered,  “suit-case, 
you  know.” 

Tomorrow,  he  would  take  this  suit¬ 
case,  a  wife,  and  various  grains  of 
rice  on  a  honeymoon;  and  the  exit 
from  Snyderville  would  be  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  entry. 

Impossible,  it  seemed,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  street,  a  clean-cut,  spruce 
young  man — impossible,  that  only 


three  years  before  he,  Jess  Webb,  had 
been  the  grimy  hobo  who  slipped  and 
slunk  from  a  box-car  into  the  “Brick 
Saloon”  right  there  on  the  corner — 
slunk  with  free-lunch  hopes,  and  was 
ushered  out  with  instant  and  violent 
inhospitality.  The  two  were  irrec¬ 
oncilable. 

But,  the  disreputable  fellow  per¬ 
sisted;  Jess  saw  this  youthful  shade 
of  his  past  “strike”  the  big,  square 
house  of  the  cherry  trees — saw  the 
Girl,  home  alone  that  day,  cook  him 
a  meal  such  as  he  had  not  eaten  in 
many  a  month —  saw  the  “hard  case” 
suddenly  and  most  strangely  trans¬ 
formed  to  a  big,  awkward  boy  who 
sat  gingerly  on  the  edge  of  his  chair; 
whose  hands  worried  him  greatly,  and 
who  stammered  at  the  frank-eyed 
gaze  of  the  Girl  as  she  sympathized 
with  him  on  the  hard  lot  of  the  un¬ 
employed — saw  lastly,  the  youth  de¬ 
part,  a  self-abased,  thoroughly 
ashamed  and  dreaming  youth — 
ashamed  that  he,  a  hulking  brute, 
should  ask  food  from  a  little  girl 
like  her  when  he  ought  to  be  support¬ 
ing  himself  and  some  one  else  too,  and 
dreaming  dreams  that  caused  his  brain 
to  reel  as  if  with  wine. 

Had  the  Girl  brown  hair?  Had 
she  worn  a  blue-and-white  checkered 
apron?  He  did  not  know — then. 
Nor  did  he  know  that  he  had  starved 
for  love  and  grown  hard  and  inured 
to  its  lack  as  a  desert  plant  for  water. 
He  only  knew  that  love  had  come, 
crowded  the  old  bravado  out,  thrilled 
him  with  the  vista  of  a  new  existence. 

And  now  those  dreams  in  which  he 
floated  down  the  steps  of  that  house 
long  ago,  and  but  dimly  aware  that 
steps  existed,  had  taken  on  the  sub- 
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stance  of  reality.  The  comparison 
may  be  odd,  but  no  more  than  the 
condemned  murderer  can  fully  realize 
the  inevitableness  of  his  doom  could 
Jess  realize  before  this  evening  that 
his  dreams  were  dreams  no  longer. 

Six  o’clock — so  much  was  concrete 
fact.  Two  hours  more — for  the  wed¬ 
ding  would  be  at  eight! 

He  whnted  to  think — to  linger  on 
the  wonder  of  it  all:  the  respect 
shown  him  by  his  town,  the  perma¬ 
nence  with  which  he  had  laid  the 
ghosts  of  his  reckless  past,  his  part¬ 
nership — Dad,  the  old  rogue,  probably 
already  had  told  the  Girl! 

Thus  ruminating,  he  entered  the 
“Home  Restaurant,’’  went  to  his  old 
table  with  a  zestful  “Sure,  roast  beef !” 
to  the  waitress’s  query,  then  prompt¬ 
ly  forgetting  that  the  crowd  in  the 
place  must  delay  his  order  at  "feast 
twenty  minutes,  his  fingers  sought  and 
brought  out  the  ring. 

It  was  fascinating,  this  symbol.  It 
symbolized  the  final  step  in  his  regen¬ 
eration  ! 

The  past  was  decently  buried — left 
behind  with  relinquished  associates. 
The  old  fights  were  fading  into  dream 
mists,  and  as  he  idly  picked  up  the  bill 
of  fare  to  look  for  the  pie  list  he  noted 
with  amusement  his  clean,  smooth 
knuckles — in  the  old  days  those 
knuckles  were  habitually  bruised  and 
skinned. 

A  heavy  set,  mustached  man, 
bronzed  of  face,  gray-shirted,  brown- 
suited  and  slovenly,  sat  down  facing 
him,  and  shot  forth  a  quick  glance 
from  under  bushy  brows. 

Another  glance  followed — fleeting 
and  portentious. 

The  man’s  presence  w'as  ominous, 


for  Webb  well  knew  the  ty’pe.  Nor 
did  it  require  the  recollection  of  ab¬ 
sent-mindedly  observing  the  fellow 
walk  to  the  back  of  the  room  a  mo¬ 
ment  previous,  take  a  pistol  from  a 
valise  and  holster  it  beneath  coat  and 
arm,  to  tell  him  the  type.  He  knew 
the  species  from  of  old.  Further, 
if  impressions  counted  for  anything, 
he  knew  the  brand — Idaho. 

The  individual  who  seemed  so  in¬ 
terested  in  him  was  an  Idaho  sheriff. 

However,  there  was  no  need  for 
uneasiness — the  yellow  newspaper 
clipping  in  his  trunk  settled  all  fear. 
Nevertheless,  the  clatter  of  kitchen, 
footsteps,  voices,  became  on  the  in¬ 
stant  a  far-off  din — meaningless  as  the 
blurred  bill  of  fare  he  held  with  ner¬ 
vous  hand  and  scanned  but  did  not 
see. 

The  far-off,  meaningless  din  took 
on  meaning.  It  rose  in  volume.  It 
surged  and  beat  on  his  eardrums  .with 
raucous  laughter  and  song.  The  room 
had  turned  into  a  bar.  The  old  ka¬ 
leidoscope  of  memory  flashed  swiftly 
again:  Here,  in  all  its  garishness  of 
color,  came  the  drunken  orgy1,  the 
free-for-all  light.  There,  bloody  of 
knuckle,  stood  a  speedily  sobering 
young  giant — dead,  in  the  clutter  of 
broken  glass  at  his  feet,  lay  a 
constable.  Then,  a  sober  youth  swung 
out  of  the  stary,  dust-laden  Idaho 
night  to  the  rods  of  a  passing  freight. 

He  flung  the  vision  from  him. 
Foolishness,  this  funk  over  the  mere 
presence  of  a  sheriff,  he  told  himself. 
Sheriffs  must  eat  as  well  as  any  one 
else. 

The  sheriff  fastened  upon  him 
a  persistent  gaze,  which  shifted  va¬ 
cantly  as  Jess  glanced  up,  and  with 
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slow  disinterest  the  man  began  pulling 
his  mustache. 

A  moment,  and  Jess  knew  he  was 
being  eyed  egain. 

It  angered  him — for  an  instant  he 
was  impelled  to  smash  the  fellow  in 
the  face — at  least  ask  him  what  the 
idea  was;  but  reason  and  three  years 
of  respectability  intervened. 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  situation 
burst  upon  him.  That  he,  Jess  Webb, 
should  fear  was  simply  absurd! 

It  was  laughable  after  all,  the 
thought  of  a  sherilf  being  after  him! 
Why  should  he  be  the  one  in  this 
place  of  many?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  the  sheriff  really  looking  for  any 
one  at  all  ?  More  than  likely  the  poor 
"gink,”  as  Webb  termed  him  in  mind, 
merely  wanted  to  talk — some  of  those 
old  chaps  were  pretty  garrulous  any¬ 
way— that  was  the  reason  for  his  con¬ 
founded  stares.  Why,  any  other  idea 
was  preposterous,  inconceivable ! 
Tliere  was  the  newspaper  item  clipped 
shortly  after  coming  to  Snyderville; 
itself  incontrovertible.  It  stated  flatly, 
in  substance: 

“ — While  the  true  facts  of  the  death  of 
Constable  Jackson  in  the  saloon  affray  last 
Thursday  are  not  known,  the  fractured 
skull  points  more  to  the  blow  of  a  bottle 
from  behind  than  to  a  blow  of  a  fist — 
although  in  the  latter  case  concussion  with 
the  floor  could  possibly  have  been  the 
cause.  The  drunkenness  of  all  present 
precludes  much  hope,  etc." 

Yes,  the  bottle  theory  of  the  paper 
fitted  in  perfectly.  In  fact,  the  only 
strange  thing  about  the  whole  matter 
was  his  failure  to  realize  the  truth 
at  the  time.  The  blow  of  a  youth’s 
fist !  It  was  a  joke  nowr  that  he  looked 
at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  maturity 
—  especially  in  sight  of  the  fact  that 
any  one  else  of  the  drunken  crowd 


might  be  the  guilty  man.  Well,  his 
conscience  was  clear ;  the  boyhood 
scare  was  probably  intended  as  a  les¬ 
son;  further,  his  years  of  unmolested 
endeavor  and  good,  solid  citizenship 
in  the  little  town  was  in  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  his  safety  and  inno¬ 
cence  ! 

The  regrettable  part  lay  in  the  mem¬ 
ories  brought  up  by  this  slouching 
sheriff  who  must  drift  in  with  his 
Idaho  air  and  old  ghosts  on  this  one 
night  of  all  others,  the  w'edding  eve. 

And  then  the  two  scars  seemed  to 
expand  and  glow,  and  all  reasoning 
came  to  naught — the  sheriff’s  furtive 
glances  continued;  when  intercepted 
they  fled,  only  to  return  with  increas¬ 
ing  persistence. 

A  sudden  fury  seized  Jess;  his 
scalp  tightened ;  curious,  oid-time 
thrills  swept  through  him — one  good 
smash  in  the  jaw — 

But  again  his  regeneration  had  as¬ 
serted  itself.  His  fighting  instinct 
was  under  control.  Calmly,  he  w'on- 
dered  what  made  the  waitress  so  long, 
and  he  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  wall : 
six-ten — only  five  minutes,  he  noted, 
had  passed  since  the  man  came ! 

Lowering  his  eyes,  he  encountered 
once  more  the  other’s,  and  his  fist 
clenched  beneath  the  table. 

Perhaps  the  sheriff  had  been  puz¬ 
zled — but  doubts  were  gone,  now,  for 
he  was  leaning  forward  straight  of 
gaze  and  decisive! 

The  tick-tock  of  the  clock  fell 
slower;  an  eternity  lay  in  the  arc  of 
the  pendulum;  and  in  that  eternity 
between  look  and  speech  the  groom- 
to-be  saw  all  his  glorious,  roistering 
youth  leap  back, — the  moonlit  ocean, 
sun-drenched  plain,  stary  Idaho 
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night;  fights  in  dusty  street  and 
crowded  saloon — exhilarating,  flash¬ 
ing,  whirlwind  fights — and  his  muscles 
tightened,  pulse  quickened,  brain 
judged  distance — 

But  a  voice  held  him,  and  the  old 
reckless  life  was  lost — the  voice  of 
the  little  girl  of  the  big  house  held 
him,  and  he  knew  he  would  make  no 
resistance,  for  no  fugitive  from  justice 
must  wed  her. 

“Say — ”  began  the  sheriff. 


Jess  Webb  dropped  the  bill  of  fare 
and  carelessly  folded  his  arms. 

“Er — thank  yu,”  said  the  sheriff 
quickly,  as  he  seized  the  relinquished 
slip  like  a  toad  catching  flies.  “Yu 
see,”  he  added  apologetically,  the 
while  swiftly  scanning  its  items, 
“ — yu  see,  I’m  in  some  shakes  of  a 
hurry — train  comes  in  less’n  a  half 
hour.  Eh — must’ve  been  dreamin’, 
did  yu  say?  Wal,  I  reckon  I  won’t 
dispute  you  none  neighbor!” 


THE  WINGED  SHRAPNEL, By  Fred  O.  Copeland, 
is  another  story  which  will  be  included  in  the  menu  next 
month.  It  is  the  story  of  an  invention  dedicated  to  mo¬ 
dern  warfare.  The  winged  shrapnel  is  stolen,  and  the 
thief  is  pursued  by  an  innocent  bystander  whose  latent 
ability  as  a  detective  has  been  aroused. 
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cess  and  happiness  within  my  very 
grasp,  but  doomed  to  die." 

He  raised  a  shaking  hand  and 
pointed  to  the  empty  vials  on  the  table. 

“Maybe  something  can  be  done!” 
said  the  woman  quickly.  Then  she 
hurried  from  the  room  and  down  the 
stairs. 

“  ‘A  masterpiece — a  second  Butter¬ 
fly  !’  ”  Christopher  quoted,  “yet  I  shall 
not  live  to  hear  it.  Oh,  God !’’ 

He  sat  staring  at  the  letter  and 
check.  Presently  the  door  opened  and 
Mrs.  Malone  entered  followed  by  Dr. 
Darwin  Bernard.  Bernard  was  an 
intelligent  but  hard-faced  man  of  fifty. 
A  poorly  paid  experience  in  medicine 
had  made  him  a  misanthrope.  He  put 
his  hat  and  medicine  bag  on  the  table 
and  picked  up  the  vials,  reading  the 
labels. 

"Laudanum  and  tincture  of  bella¬ 
donna!  Enough  to  kill  a  dozen  fool 
musicians.” 

He  raised  Christopher’s  upper  eye¬ 
lid  with  a  finger,  then  felt  his  pulse. 

“Is  there  anything  to  be  done?”  the 
musician  asked. 

'No,”  said  the  doctor,  picking  up 
his  hat  and  grip. 

“You’re  not  going  to  stand  by  and 
let  the  man  die  without — ” 

“There’s  nothing  to  be  done,”  said 
Bernard  brusquely. 


“Is  there  no  antidote?  Must  he 
die?” 

“He  ought  to  die,”  said  the  phy¬ 
sician,  putting  on  his  hat  and  going 
to  the  door.  “I  live  below  him  here, 
and  God  knows  that  any  man  who 
makes  the  noises  he  does  on  that  old 
rattle-trap  piano  night  and  day  does 
not  deserve  to  live — ” 

“Monster — beast !”  cried  the  wo¬ 
man. 

“But,”  continued  Bernard,  ignor¬ 
ing  her,  "by  some  diabolic  trick  of 
fortune  the  damned  fool  has  taken 
two  poisons  that  are  the  exact  anti¬ 
dotes,  the  exact  antagonists  of  each 
other.  The  belladonna  counteracts 
the  opium  and  the  opium  counteracts 
the  belladonna!” 

‘You  mean — you  mean — ”  Chris¬ 
topher  gasped,  appalled. 

“I  mean  that  except  for  a  fit  or 
two  of  vomiting,  you  will  not  suffer, 
but  will  continue  to  live  and  make 
life  a  continual  hell  for  all  those 
who  must  exist  within  earshot  of  your 
damnable  efforts  at  out-DeBussying 
DeBussy !” 

With  this  the  physician  left  the 
room,  banging  the  door  behind  him. 
?.Ieantime  Christopher  Hare  stood  up 
and  clasped  Mrs.  Malone’s  hand, 
swayed  by  feelings  too  strong  for 
speech. 


In  the  next  issue:  THE  DISINTERMENT  OE 
MOSES, By  Jean  Lc  Gro  Bisson.  In  this  story,  a  re¬ 
porter  and  a  professor  invade  a  cemetery  at  midnight 
to  exhume  the  body  of  the  late  Moses. 
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and  was  skidding  to  a  standstill  before 
his  headquarters  up  the  street,  lia! 
a  messenger  leaped  out  and  dashed  up 
the  steps.  It  must  mean  something 
of  importance,  this  haste.  He  had 
better  return  at  once. 

For  a  second  the  general  hesitated, 
then,  to  his  own  astonishment,  he 
obeyed  that  desire  to  turn  the  knob, 
without  intending  to  do  so.  It  yielded. 
He  opened  the  door  and  strode  into 
the  blackness  of  the  hall. 

Three  steps  he  took,  then  a  flash 
seared  his  very  eyeballs,  a  blade  passed 
through  his  stomach. 

The  startled  sentry  down  the  street 
saw  the  body  of  his  general  hurtled 
through  the  doorway  and  lie  limp  in 
the  road.  And  following  it,  there 
gushed  from  the  desolate  house  a  very 
avalanche  of  Frenchmen,  led  by  a 
demoniac  officer  whose  sword  dripped 
red,  and  whose  automatic  belched  a 
stream  of  lead. 

It  was  hot  while  it  lasted, — ten  min¬ 
utes  perhaps,  for  the  surprise  had  been 
complete,  and  there  had  been  but  a 
half-company  of  Germans  in  the 
village  in  addition  to  the  attaches  of 
the  headquarters.  •  There  were  no 


reinforcements,  because  right  and  left 
of  the  village  other  French  troops, 
sprung  fr<? n,i  nowhere,  had  swept  on 
beyond  it. 

Schneider,  the  orderly,  lined  up  with 
the  other  prisoners,  saw  the  body  of 
the  general  deposited  on  the  steps  of 
a  house.  Two  French  officers  stood 
beside  it,  one  of  them  the  demoniac 
officer,  now  calm  and  quite  human 
looking. 

“This  is  the  boche,”  he  remarked, 
indicating  the  body  of  the  general  with 
a  movement  of  his  foot,  “who  blun¬ 
dered  into  the  house  and  forced  me  to 
attack  before  all  my  men  had  come 
up.  We  had  disposed  of  the  sentry, 
my  Colonel,  and  sneaked  up  the  ravine 
and  thus  into  the  back  of  the  hoqse. 
Ma  foi!  I  have  killed  many  men 
since  the  bodies  started  this  mad  work, 
but  I  never  expected  to  kill  one  in 
the  house  where  I  was  born.  War 
plays  strange  tricks.”  He  laughed  and 
rolled  a  cigarette. 

Schneider  noted  with  mild  curiosity 
that  this  officer,  were  he  about  twenty- 
five  years  older,  would  be  remarkably 
like  the  general  in  appearance.  But  of 
Lisette  he  knew  naught. 


Next  month:  PICKLES  IN  PERSPECTIVE,  By  J. 
Bernard  Lynch ,  the  story  of  an  elderly  Romeo  who  sells 
pickles  for  a  living  and  has  a  healthy  disrespect  for 
Cupid. 
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youth’s  face  hardened  and,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  his  deep  blue  eyes  flared.  Old 
Gordon  glanced  up  and,  catching  the 
grimace,  chuckled. 

“I  don’t  see  what  I’ve  done  to  him,” 
Fleming  complained,  “yet  he’s  seemed 
to  hate  me  ever  since  I  set  foot  on 
the  islands.  Some  day  I’m  going  to 
forget  he’s  Anglicia’s  uncle  and  guard¬ 
ian.” 

“He  don’t  want  you  for  a  relation, 
that’s  shore,”  agreed  the  old  man. 
“He’s  a  nasty  temper,  boy.  You’d 
best  be  keerful  o’  him.” 

“His  temper  be  damned,”  retorted 
Fleming.  “I  shan’t  let  it  interfere 
with  my  intentions  toward  Anglicia.” 

He  descended  the  ladder  of  the 
lighthouse  and  stood  looking  across 
the  waters  to  the  French  possessions. 
He  watched  the  afterglow  fade  into 
violet,  saw  the  lights  of  Los  Garos, 
opposite  him,  begin  to  twinkle.  Still 
he  lingered  expectantly. 

At  last  the  movement  of  a  slight 
figure  on  the  farther  shore  rewarded 
him,  and,  springing  into  a  ready  punt, 
he  pushed  off. 

“Anglicia,”  he  chided,  “you're  a 
little  late.” 

“Captain  Hernandez  was  fretful,” 
the  girl  Explained.  “Too  much  wine 
again.”  There  was  the  ready  gesture 
of  the  Latin  in  her  expression. 

“Leave  off  unpleasant  subjects,”  the 
stalwart  American  suggested.  He 
gazed  down  on  her  diminutive  form 
and  smiled.  “Come,”  he  said. 

To  his  surprise,  the  girl  shuddered, 
and  her  dark,  gazelle-like  eyes  sought 
his.  “Robert!”  she  exclaimed,  “\ye 
must  meet  no  more.  It  is  dangerous.” 

“Why,”  he  faltered,  “what’s  the 
trouble  now,  Anglicia?” 


“My —  I  cannot  explain,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “But  already  I  have  forgot¬ 
ten  vows  sworn  to  on  the  crucifix.” 

“Anglicia !”  he  exclaimed ;  “what  is 
the  mystery  of  your  uncle’s  animosity 
toward  me?  What  is  it  you  fear? 
What  are  these  vows  you  hint  at?” 

The  girl’s  finely  chiseled  face  lost  its 
glow.  Her  eyes  were  raised  to  his. 
“Do  not  ask  me,  Robert,”  she  pleaded. 

“But  I  do  ask  you!”  he  answered. 
“I’ve  a  right  to  know.  I  have  done 
naught  that  he  should  hate  me  so. 
Why  should  we  part  merely  to  as¬ 
suage  his  unjust  hatred?” 

“I  cannot  explain,”  she  insisted. 

“Then  you  do  not  care,”  he  returned. 
“Admit  it.  You  do  not  care!” 

“I  care,  but  I  also  fear,  Robert.  It 
might  mean  your  death.” 

For  answer,  he  drew  her  close.  “As 
for  that,”  he  bantered,  “I’ve  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat.  If  that's  all — ” 

Broad  brown  hands  flung  off  his 
encircling  arms.  He  felt  himself 
seized  and  whirled  aloft.  “American 
vermin!”  a  voice  hissed,  “take  warn¬ 
ing.  Next  time  you  die!”’  Then  he 
was  hurled  unexpectedly  into  the 
channel  waters. 

Arising  to  the  surface,  Fleming 
struck  out  for  the  shore.  Filled  with 
a  wild  rage,  he  scrambled  out.  He 
found  no  one  was  in  sight. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  seek  his 
assailant  and  satisfaction;  but  calmer 
judgment  convinced  him  that  such  a 
course  would  only  add  to  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  of  the  girl.  He  quietly  entered  the 
'dory  and  returned  to  the  nearby  light¬ 
house.  To  his  uncle  he  was  noncom¬ 
mittal,  merely  explaining  that  he  had 
received  an  unanticipated  bath.  But, 
having  retired,  he  lay  staring  at  die 
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tent.  They  have  been  over-rated!” 

Despite  himself,  Fleming  wheeled. 
“I  think,”  he  retorted,  “that  ’98  should 
have  taught  you  better  than  that!” 

The  drink-flushed  Spaniard  scowled 
evilly.  ‘‘That  war  was  won  by  treach¬ 
ery,”  he  sneered.  “My  country  now 
prepares.  Soon  she  will  strike.  And 
she  will  win.  Man  for  man  Yankees 
will  not  fight.  They  are  cowards.” 

“That,”  declared  Fleming,  “is  a  lie!” 

The  interested  spectators  looked 
askance.  Several  moved  back.  The 
captain  staggered  and  his  face  became 
livid  with  fury.  His  eyes  gleamed. 
“Yankee  cur!”  he  hissi  l,  HI  will  prove 
it!”  Abruptly  he  launci  ed  a  blow  at 
the  American. 

Fleming,  quicker-witted,  had  antici¬ 
pated  this.  As  the  Spaniard’s  limb 
flayed  the  air,  he  ducked  cleverly; 
then  his  arm  shot  upward.  Captain 
Hernandez  dropped! 

With  an  oath,  the  Latin  arose.  A 
white  welt  was  branded  on  his  cheek. 
His  eyes  were  bubbling  vitrol  now. 
His  hand  sought  his  waist;  a  long 
knife  glittered  in  his  hairy  fist. 

Quickly  assuming  the  offensive, 
Fleming  leaped  high.  French  fashion 
he  kicked  the  knife  from  the  infuri¬ 
ated  seaman’s  hand.  With  another 
right-hand  smash,  he  laid  the  captain 
flat.  The  Spaniard,  unable  to  rise, 
squirmed  and  writhed  in  pain.  Stand¬ 
ing  over  him,  the  youth  addressed 
those  about.  “Take  charge  of  him,” 
he  ordered.  “When  he  recovers,  tell 
him  that  Americans  are  still  compe¬ 
tent!”  With  a  smile,  he  turned  and 
entered  the  hotel  for  dinner.  After¬ 
wards,  he  very  indifferently  engaged 
the  French  hotelkeeper  in  a  game  of 
chess. 


Fleming,  however,  was  not  com¬ 
forted  over  the  adventure.  True,  he 
had  reversed  the  result  of  the  former 
meeting.  But  he  was  farther  than 
ever  from  a  solution  of  the  mystery; 
and,  as  he  well  knew,  he  had  aroused 
a  foe  whose  former  animosity  would 
leap  into  deadly  hatred;  who  would 
stoop  to  any  depths  for  revenge.  He 
was  thinking,  too,  of  Anglicia — the 
effect  it  would  have  on  her  regard. 

As  he  strolled  forth,  an  old  Gas- 
conian  who  had  witnessed  the  en¬ 
counter,  accosted  him.  The  American 
should  have  a  care,  he  advised.  The 
captain  was  furious  over  the  humilia¬ 
tion;  and  when  aroused,  the  captain 
was  a  most  dangerous  man. 

Fleming  smiled  indolently  as  he 
meandered  onward.  He  felt  fully 
competent  to  handle  the  captain’s  as¬ 
saults.  It  wasn’t  of  that  he  was 
worrying.  The  captain —  Abruptly  his 
thoughts  ceased.  Unconsciously,  he 
had  wandered  beyond  the  village  and 
now  had  a  clear  view  of  the  passage. 
At  the  far  entrance  of  Diablo  Path, 
a  schooner,  outward  bound,  had  stop¬ 
ped  beside  the  buoy.  The  lines  of  that 
two-master  were  well  known  to  Flem¬ 
ing.  It  was  Captain  Hernandez’s 
Barcelona ! 

“Going  out,  is  he?”  chuckled  the 
American.  “A  queer  time  of  day  to 
set  out  for  the  fishing  banks!  Well, 
I’ll  make  hay  while  I’ve  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Here’s  to  find  out  what  An- 
glicia  now  thinks,”  and  he  hastened 
away. 

To  his  surprise,  her  dark  eyes  held 
grief,  not  indignation.  They  were  red 
from  weeping. 

“Oh,  Robert !”  she  exclaimed.  “That 
you  should  have  done  this!  He  has 
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leen  drinking  much ;  and  he  has 
sworn  against  you.  Should  he  find 
you  here — ■” 

“Then  do  not  let  him,”  he  bantered. 
"Come  strolling  with  me.  It  is  safe. 
I  saw  the  Barcelona  outward  bound.” 

“Yes,”  she  confirmed,  as  she  fol¬ 
lowed.  “But  I  fear  his  going,  Robert.” 

“Why?”  he  questioned. 

“Because  lie  is  not  himself.  He 
took  cable  and  hoists;  and  he  said, 
‘When  I  take  these,  Yankees  always 
die!’  What  could  he  have  meant, 
Robert  ?” 

“Some  nonsense,  probably,”  laughed 
Fleming.  "We’ll  not  worry  over  it.” 
They  had  approached  the  launch.  “Sit 
in  the  boat  and  we  will  drift  out  be¬ 
yond  the  lighthouse.  We  did  not  con¬ 
clude  our  former  conversation.” 

The  sun  was  sinking  and  a  golden 
glow  was  shimmering  the  sea.  In  the 
turquoise  sky  overhead,  was  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  silvery  stars.  Shoreward,  Los 
Garos,  squatty  and  squalid,  was  frayed 
against  a  creamy,  crescent  beach.  Op¬ 
posite  it,  rose  Dewey  Beacon  in  sen¬ 
tinel  whiteness.  All  else  was  bronze 
desolation. 

The  youth  beheld  it  all  with  dreamy 
eyes.  "It  is  like  a  picture,  Anglicia,” 
he  murmured.  “Behind  us  is  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  old  ocean;  ahead,  Los  Garos, 
nestling  among  the  dunes.  Beyond  it, 
lie  the  rocky  wastes,  then  the  blue 
Pacific  again.  Note  that  heavy  smudge 
far  out  upon  it.  That  is  the  smoke  of 
a  ship  due  to  steam  through  Diablo 
Path  in  two  hours  with  news  from  the 
southmost  world.  It’s  a  passenger 
ship — the  Persian  Queen.” 

“The  Persian  Queen,”  she  purled ; 
“it  is  a  beautiful  name.” 

He  bent  forward  eagerly,  affection¬ 


ately.  “But  not  so  beautiful  as  my — ” 

He  stopped  abruptly.  She  had  sud¬ 
denly  blanched  and  shuddered.  He 
gazed  at  her  anxiously. 

"Persian  Queen,”  she  repeated.  “Is 
the  Persian  Queen  an  American  ship, 
Robert?” 

"Yes — why — what — ”  Once  more 
he  stopped.  Mepiory  of  her  statement 
regarding  her  uncle’s  assertion:  ‘Yan¬ 
kees  always  die,'  returned.  Instinctive¬ 
ly,  his  eyes  sought  the  buoy.  They 
rested  there.  He  straightened.  He 
stared  entranced;  then  he  turned. 
“Anglicia!”  he  commanded,  “take  my 
glasses  and  examine  the  buoy!” 

He  heard  her  gasp  when  she  had 
obeyed.  Her  eyes  sought  his,  terror 
filled.  Her  bosom  heaved  convulsive¬ 
ly.  She  seemed  weak  with  terror. 

“What  do  you  see?”  he  demanded. 

“The  buoy !”  she  gasped,  “is  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  within  the  shoals!” 

“Good  God!  It  is  not  fancy  then! 
And  the  Persian  Queen  due  there  by 
dark!” 

He  sprang  to  the  engine  and  shoved 
the  spark  plug  up.  Rapidly  he  whirled 
the  power  wheel.  Chug!  Chug!  the 
motor  responded.  Fleming  sighed  in 
relief.  He  turned  her  toward  the 
channel  mouth.  She  ran  smoothly  for 
five  hundred  yards.  Then — with  a 
protesting  sigh — the  engine  died! 

Astounded,  Fleming  sprang  to  the 
power  wheel.  He  started  the  machin¬ 
ery  once  more;  again  it  died.  Mut¬ 
tering  uneasily  now,  he  worked. 
Again  and  again,  he  whirled  the  power 
wheel.  It  started  but  to  die.  Put! 
Put !  it  would  begin ;  then  it  would 
miss.  Frantic,  he  tested  the  battery. 
It  was  true.  The  coils!  All  proved 
intact.  He  examined  every  part.  All 
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was  perfect.  He  could  not  understand. 

Of  a  sudden,  it  dawned  upon  fyim. 
He  leaped  to  the  storage  tank.  With 
trembling  hands  he  removed  the  plug. 
His  face  became  waxen  with  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  suspicion.  “Angiicia  1” 
he  cried.  “The  petrol  tank  is  empty !” 
(  Simultaneously,  their  eyes  sought 
the  fartherest  entrance  of  Diablo  Path. 
Beyond  it,  in  the  last  glint  of  falling 
luminary,  the  now  clear  outlines  of 
a  great  ocean  liner  were  visible.  It 
was  a  swiftly  growing  thing — shifting, 
sliding  inward  toward  the  entrance  of 
swirling  current  and  yawning  rocks. 
The  day  was  fading  fast.  The  chan¬ 
nel  already  was  growing  obscure. 
Even  now  the  submerged  shoals  were 
almost  invisible. 

Aghast,  Fleming  glanced  at  the  girl. 
Her  cheeks  were  colorless;  her  eyes 
seemed  glazed ;  she  stared  unmoving. 

Then  the  coral  surged  back  to  her 
face.  He  saw  the  tension  of  her  body. 
She  turned  with  a  cry:  “Robert!  We 
must  save  them!” 

“We  cannot,”  he  answered.  “We 
are  helplessly  adrift.  There  are  no 
oars  with  which  to  reach  the  shore. 
If  we  could  but  get  there,  I  could  run 
to  the  other  entrance  in  time.  As  it 
is,  we  will  probably  be  lost,  also.” 

“Swim  it!”  she  exclaimed.  “Oh, 
Robert!  Go!  Go  before  it  is  too  late !” 

The  tide  was  going  out.  It  was  fast 
bearing  the  boat  oceanward.  Another 
half  hour  would  find  it  far  out  at  sea. 
And  there  was  no  fuel  aboard,  no 
oars.  No  oars — he  turned  to  her. 
“What  is  this  you  ask?  Leave  you 
here — helpless  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered.  “There  are 
many  to  be  saved.  I  am  but  one.  Go !” 

“I  will  not !”  he  asserted.  “It  means 


your  death.  I  love  you.  I  could  not.” 

She  faced  him,  passion  swept.  “You 
must  go.  You  must !  I  see  it  all  now. 
This  is  the  captain’s  work.  It  is  mur¬ 
der — murder !  It  must  be  undone.  I 
could  not  live  if  it  were  not  Show 
your  love  by  saving  them.” 

“But — but — ”  he  protested. 

“Go,”  she  pleaded.  “Do  your  duty 
to  them,  to  me.  I  can  trust  in  God. 
Go!” 

He  stared  at  her.  Her  eyes  were 
compelling.  He  faltered  no  longer. 
He  kissed  her  lips  and  sprang  over¬ 
board. 

The  swift  current  caught  him  the 
moment  he  arose.  Before  he  could 
right  himself  to  fight,  it  threw  him 
back  against  the  boat,  bruising  him. 
For  a  second  his  senses  reeled  and 
he  felt  all  growing  black.  Then  he 
heard  a  cry,  and  saw  Anglicia’s  fright¬ 
ened  face  above.  Already  she  was 
repentant,  fearful,  and  calling  him 
back.  She  held  out  her  hand  for  him 
to  grasp.  But  now  his  head  was 
clearing  and  his  determination  surging. 
Heedless  of  the  heavy  waves  breaking 
over  him,  he  set  his  teeth  and  faced 
the  task.  Slowly,  he  overcame  the 
tide  and  made  headway.  Breathing 
huskily,  he  fought.  Inch  by  inch, 
foot  by  foot,  he  advanced.  Once  out 
of  the  trough  of  the  sea,  his  progress 
was  rapid.  Nearer,  nearer  the  island 
he  drew.  Soon  he  reach  the  rocks 
of  the  entrance  and  sprang  upon  them. 
He  had  reached  shore  with  less  effort 
than  anticipated.  He  was  overjoyed. 
It  was  simple  now.  Just  a  mile 
of  running  to  tHt  other  entrance. 

He  turned  to  wave  to  Angiicia  and 
missed  his  footing.  When  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  recover,  he  slipped  on  the 
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slime  and  fell  heavily.  He  heard  a 
loud  pop;  blood  rushed  to  his  head, 

Desperately,  he  fought  to  steady 
his  senses.  He  attempted  to  lift  a  foot 
and  gasped  with  increased  pain. 
Glancing  down,  he  understood.  Al¬ 
ready  his  badly  dislocated  ankle  was 
swelling  and,  despite  his  efforts,  his 
head  was  thumping.  He  cried,  aloud 

Then,  adross  his  memory  swept  An- 
glicia — her  entreaty,  her  peril.  He 
must  go  on ;  must  act  quick.  Abruptly, 
he  arose.  He  fought  the  pain  and  his 

and  fell.  On!  On!  He  gritted  his 
teeth  and  arose  again.  He  stared 


get  there  in  time.  He  knew  it.  What 
could  be  done?  Despair  clutched  deep, 
but  hope  refused  to  yield. 

Ah,  he  had  it !  Back  to  the  water 
he  crawled  and  plunged  into  it.  Im- 

the  lighthouse  he  swam.  Reaching  it, 
he  hobbled  up  the  stairs.  “Uncle 
Klem !  Uncle  Klem 1”  he  called. , 

“Uncle  Klem!”  he  shrieked. 

The  startled  old  man  opened  the 

“Quick!”  ordered  Fleming.  “The 


“Later.  Now  the  oars!” 

The  old  man  saw  the  white,  set  face 
and  turned.  At  once  he  reappeared 


“Get  in  the  punt  with  me,”  ordered 


ally  obeyed.  Fleming  snatched  from 

“Row  as  you’ve  never  rowed  before. 
Row  to  save  the  Persian  Queen!” 

Old  Gordon’s  face  became  an  inter¬ 
uselessness  of  questioning.  Together, 
they  bent  to  the  task  of  fighting  the 

strokes,  what  had  happened.  The  old 
lighthouse  keeper  gasped  as  he  lis¬ 
tened.  The  comprehension  seemed  to 


pulled,  calling  curses  on  Hernandez  as 

the  water.  They  beat  the  liner  to  the 
rocks,  and  waved  her  down.  To  her 

the  peril.  His  face  grew  very  grave 
as  he  heard. 

“Thank  God,  it  wasn’t  another  ca¬ 
tastrophe,”  he  said.  “This  trip  has 
been  full  of  them.  First  day  out,  we 
lost  a  man;  next,  the  engines  broke 
down;  we  drifted  twenty  hours ;  then, 
that  tragedy  just  out  there.” 
“Tragedy?”  Fleming  inquired,  as 

ship  through  the  pass. 

“We  sank  a  schooner,”  the  captain 

were  two  dagos  in  it  and  they  came 
direct  for  us.  At  first,  we  thought 

held  our  course;  but  they  continued 
to  bear  down,  one  of  them  in  the  bow 
shaking  his  fist.  He  must  have  been  a 
crazy  man,  expecting  his  toy  craft 
would  thrown  the  Queen  aside.  It 

The  Queen  swept  clear  over  them. 
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It  was  useless.  No  bodies  came  up 
with  the  wreckage.” 

Fleming  turned  away  to  hide  his 
relief.  It  was  the  easiest  solution  of 
a  harassing  problem. 

To  his  intense  joy,  Anglicia  greeted 
them  as  he  stepped  ashore.  A  trading 
schooner,  bound  for  Los  Garos,  had 
picked  her  up. 

“Captain  Hernandez  ?”  she  inquired. 

“He  is  dead,”  Fleming  answered. 

“My  premonition  was  correct  then,” 
she  said.  “Come.” 

She  led  him  to  her  home  and  direct 
to  the  captain’s  room,  where  hung  a 
picture — a  young  Spaniard  in  naval 
uniform. 

“Captain  Hernandez !”  exclaimed 
Fleming. 

“No,”  she  replied.  “Lieutenant 
Phillipa  Hernandez — his  twin  brother 
and  my  father.  You  have  wondered 
at  my  actions.  Now  listen  to  the 
story.” 

Briefly,  she  sketched  it — a  tragedy 
of  the  past.  The  Hernandez  family 
was  one  of  the  first  of  Spain.  There 
were  twin  boys — Rodolfo  and  Phillipa. 
The  former  a  wild  youth  of  violent 
temper,  had  become  a  rover  of  the 
seas.  Phillipa  had  entered  the  navy 
and  married.  Soon  after  Anglicia’s 
birth,  the  war  with  America  had 


started.  Rodolfo  had  returned  to 
Spain  to  offer  his  services  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  With  his  return  came  news 
of  CeVera’s  defeat  and  the  death  of 
Phillipa.  The  shock  had  killed  their 
mother.  Anglicia's  mother,  a  frail, 
beautiful  woman,  had  died  soon  after. 

Rodolfo  had  been  wild  to  avenge 
his  family  and  his  country,  but  humil¬ 
iating  peace  for  Spain  had  quickly 
followed.  Swearing  eternal  vengeance 
on  all  Americans,  he  had  taken  Phil- 
Iipa’s  orphaned  child  and  come  to 
Juano.  He  had  reared  little  Anglicia 
to  womanhood  under  constant  tutorage 
as  to  why  she  should  hate  the  Yankees. 
Since  their  residence  there,  many 
American  ships  had  been  lost.  Each 
time,  the  captain  had  gloated;  yet  she 
had  never  dreamed  of  connecting  him 
with  the  wrecks. 

With  Fleming’s  arrival,  and  her 
friendliness  toward  him,  the  captain’s 
temper  commenced  to  boil.'  Repeat¬ 
edly,  he  had  upbraided  her,  and  sworn 
to  kill  the  American.  Yet  the  captain 
himself  had  been  the  one  to  die. 

“And  so  I  see,”  she  concluded,  “that 
hate  but  ends  in  death.  Love  alone 
brightens  the  world.” 

“And  love,”  whispered  Fleming  as 
he  drew  her  close,  “forbids  a  bound¬ 
ary  line.” 


THE  LONE  WOLF  RETURNS,  By  Walter  Thenry, 
is  another  treat  scheduled  for  the  October  number.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  invasion  of  the  money  market  by  a 
giant  tarantula  from  Jamaica. 
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